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The Reformation 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


To the conventional Protestant the Reforma- 
tion stands for the victory of true religion 
and virtue. over Popish corruption. To the 
militant Catholic the Reformation is a dis- 
aster brought about by the lustful appetite 
of Henry VIII and aided by rich men 
greedy for the goods of the Church. 

Mr Robertson tells the story of the 
Reformation in the light of contemporary 
evidence. He shows that these views are 
partly true. The Reformation was a victory 
for progress, but not for the reasons usually 
supposed. It was carried through by greedy 
men, but they built better than they knew. 
Both sides talked much nonsense, but it 
was not about nothing, and it was a neces- 
sary stepping-stone to a freer and fairer 
world which it is our job now to build. 
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IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you have the opporiunity of obtaining a grant from 
Watts Memorial Fund administered by 
the Rationalist Press Association enabling you to 
attend, free of cost, the 4-day Annual Conference o 
‘Humanist and Christian Morality’ at St Hilda’ 
College, Oxford, from Friday, July 22, to Tuesday, 
July 26. The grant will cover board, 
admission to lectures, and any necessary travelling 
expenses up to £5. All you have to do is to write a 
essay of. 1,500 to 2,000 words on 


THE FUTURE OF THE WHITE 
PEOPLE IN AFRICA 


and submit it by May 31. Full particulars from 
Essays Officer, RPA, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sur 
days, 11 am. Mar 6, W. E. Swinton, 
‘March Hares; Reflections on. the 


Population Problem’: Mar 13, D. 
MacRae, MA, ‘The Religion of 
America’; Mar 20, Archibald Robertson, 


MA, ‘The Establishment’; Mar 2), 
Richard Clements, OBE, ‘George Gissing: 
A Neglected Man of - Write free 


copy Monthly Recor 
CONWAY DISCUSSIONS, SPES, Con 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Tuesdays, 
7.15 pm. Mar 1, Mrs Anneliese Walker, 
“Mental 1 Health: I1I]—The Ministry of the 
Arts’; Mar 8, Dr John Kelnar, ‘Mental 
Health: IV—The Ministry of Psychiatry’; 
Mar 15, Conway Memorial Lecture (se 
below); Mar 22, Max Mitchell, ‘Life in 
Israel Today’; Mar 29, Joseph Murumbi 
and Vaddakan V. Alexander, ‘African 
Asian Aspirations’. 
CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE. 
SPES, Hall, Red Lion Sq, 
Tues, Mar 15, 71.30 pm. MRS MARY 
STOCKS, LLB, LittD, (UTH IN AN 
AFFLUENT ‘SOCIETY Chairman: 
W. Sorensen, MP. A cordial invita 
a is extended to everyone. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
GERMAN girl, 17, wishes position a 
pair for six months commencing April 
with freethinking family where she could 
improve her English. London, Oxford, or 
Cambridge preferred. Please write Werner 
Saurer, (14a) Weilheim/T, Kirchheimer 
Str. 6, rmany. 
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The Humanist | YOUNG HUMANISTS 


Incorporating Literary Guide 
and Rationalist Review Te success of the first University Humanist Con- 
ference (see page 80) held at Birmingham in 
January was a hopeful augury for 1960. One 
swallow does not make a summer, but it is nonetheless a 


welcome sign. There are indications, too, that the appeal 
of the various religious societies in our universities is 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE BAPTISM OF BABY DOLL 


T was Chesterton who said 
[= God had a sense of 

humour. More learned read- 
ers will correct me if I assert 
that no theologian has dwelt 
upon this attribute. If it can be 
sustained, the heavens must be 
shaking with divine mirth over 
the solemn discussions at the 
Convocation of Canterbury 
about a revised form of bap- 
tism. To demonstrate the pro- 
posed service to objectors the 
Archbishop suggested the use of 
dolls. The baptism of dolls— 
how I would like to be present! 

Yet some clergy are not fussy. 
I’m told that when an eminent 
professor (who must be name- 
less) presented himself at the 
font in middle age, he hesitated 
to give his adherence to the 
creed. He said that he could 
neither agree nor disagree with 
it because he could not under- 
stand it. Once upon a time, 
despite his academic distinction, 
such a convert would have been 
left in a state of original sin 
until he had mastered the cate- 
chism. But toleration has spread. 
With that genius for compro- 
mise of which, as a nation, the 
English are justly proud, this 
holy innocent was permitted to 
recite the Te Deum instead. 


The Thirty-nine Steps 
ET another rumpus is 


threatening the Established 
Church—the suggestion that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles should be 
re-written. I can imagine many 
elderly incumbents reaching for 
magnifying glasses, since the 
Articles are in such small type 
that few people can read them 
and fewer still ever think of 
doing so except to pass the time 
during a boring sermon. I had 
always supposed this declaration 
of Anglican aims to have been 
intended as thirty-nine steps 
away from Rome. Newman, of 
course, wrote an_ ingenious 
polemic (Tract 90) trying to 
68 


prove that they were nothing of 
the kind. It was this subtle piece 
of special pleading that aroused 
the wrath of Kingsley and 
finally resulted in the famous 
Apologia. The argument did 
not altogether impress Ronald 
Knox, in his High Church days, 
as he described the Articles as 
‘Forty stripes save one’. 

I discussed the matter with 
a well-known  ecclesiastically 
minded layman, who all but 
convinced me that the appa- 
rently contentious Articles were 
so deliberately ambiguous that 
they could be read either way. 
He thought that this was a per- 
fectly legitimate trick and was 
common practice today in all 
political manifestos. This is a 
point of view with some pecu- 
liar implications.. Clearly one 
needs special reading glasses. 


Mass Murderer 


© tears'need be shed for 

Ante Pavelic, who _ has 
died in Spain. This stooge of 
Hitler was responsible for the 
slaughter of 800,000 Serbs. The 
Ustashi terror in Jugoslavia has 
no parallel since the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century. 
By fire and sword Croat nation- 
alists sought to impose political 
and religious domination on the 
Orthodox Serbs. The Nazis joy- 
fully fed the flames and the 
Vatican did nothing to damp 
them down—hence, no doubt, 
the otherwise remarkable soft- 
pedalling on this bloody epi- 
sode. 

Pavelic escaped to Italy when 
the game was up and hid in a 
monastery. Then, like many ex- 
Nazis, he sought refuge in more 
distant Argentina. After an 
attempt on his life he put him- 
self under the protection of that 
gallant Christian gentleman, 
General Franco. Cardinal Otta- 
viani cannot have forgotten the 
tacit support given by the 
Church to the Ustashi. Yet this 


aged Secretary of the Holy 
Office is horrified that Wester 
statesmen should ‘vie to be the 
first to shake hands with Cain’. 
He means, of course, Mr Krush. 
chev. Massacre is only justified 
for the greater glory of God. 


Strange Bedfellows 


F you punch a passerby on 

the nose it hardly meets the 
case to hasten to say that no ill 
feeling was intended. Michael 
Frayn gave a satirical account 
of humanist groups in The 
Guardian. Replying to protests 
(including my own) he wrote: 
‘Perhaps I should make it clear 
that I have nothing against 
humanism. I’m a humanist my- 
self, I suppose.’ Necessity makes 
strange bedfellows — but no 
necessity exists for us today. 
This applies equally to the Uni- 
tarians who have offered unsoli- 
cited aid. Unitarianism has been 
described as ‘a featherbed for 
falling Christians’, It certainly 
softened the impact with reality 


in the last century, but it has; 


done its job. 

For my part I see no future 
in any attempt to preserve the 
forms of religion while empty- 
ing them of all content. I don’t 
believe the humanist movement 
has anything to hope for on 
these lines. Comte’s experiment 
in ‘Catholicism minus Chris- 
tianity’ was a failure. No less 
doomed is any aping of the drab 
externals of a nonconformist 
chapel. We need waste no time 
giving artificial respiration to a 
corpse. 


Starving the Imagination 
I DON’T wish to give the 
impression that I have a puri- 
tanical scorn for a splash of 
colour and a bit of pageantry. 
On the contrary, I have every 
sympathy with those humanists 
who wish that somehow we 
could satisfy this very natural 
desire. But I regard humanism 
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as an alternative, not a substi- 
tute for religion. What is the 
point of an ersatz religion? 
When you have left the Church 
you have to manage without its 
esthetic appeal, strong though 
some people find it. You can 
still enjoy the religious music of 
Bach and Palestrina without 
sitting in a pew. But it would 
seem incongruous—to me, at 
any rate—in a lecture room. In 


‘Ishort, you can’t expect to have 


your cake and eat it. 

For millennia man has satis- 
fied his hunger for poetry—in 
the widest sense of the word— 
by ritual and myth. But when 
myth freezes into dogma the 
imagination ceases to be freely 
creative. How to unfreeze it and 
recover the free play of the 
mind is a problem of urgent 
interest to humanists. William 
Morris had some useful things 
to say about this. So has Sir 
Herbert Read. 


The Nun’s Secret 
the desk of the Bishop of 


N 
y I Leiria, Portugal, there is a 
‘}highly secret document. It is a 


letter written by a nun in 1939 
and it is widely believed to con- 
tain predictions of international 
catastrophe. It is rumoured— 
and denied—that when Pius XII 
jlearned of the forecasts he 
fainted. The contents were not 
allowed to be made public until 


1960. Now that auspicious year 


jhas arrived I learn that in high 


official circles it is thought 
rather unlikely that the message 
will be revealed after all. 

Who is this nun who holds 
such a terrible secret? She is 
Sister Lucy Dos Santos, the 
only survivor of the three chil- 
dren who saw Our Lady of 
Fatima appear at the Cova da 
Iria in 1917. The apparition 
told them that unless Russia 
was converted there would be 
wars in which many nations 
would be annihilated. The rest 
of the prophecy, which had to 


f|be kept dark until this year, is 


thought by some to be the date 
he World War III, since the 
conversion of Russia has not 
taken place. Or could the feared 
catastrophe be the Summit Con- 
ference? Like the songs the 


sirens sang, these things are 
beyond our ken, but not beyond 
conjecture. 


In the Purple 


HAVE taken part in many 

university debates, but never 
until recently have I been 
matched against a Roman 
Catholic bishop. I was lucky 
enough to have an ally in 
J. S. L. Gilmour, the well- 
known Cambridge humanist. 
The motion was that Chris- 
tianity has no validity in an age 
of science. We gained a quarter 
of the votes, which is not bad 
in a university with such strong 
theological associations as Dur- 
ham. I refer to the university in 
the city of that name, not to the 
bulk of the colleges which are 
in Newcastle, with an odd one 
situated surprisingly in Sierra 
Leone. 

It is somewhat easier to 
debate with Catholics than up- 
to-date Protestants because at 
least they know where they 
stand. They use words which 
have a plain if disputable defi- 
nition and don’t retreat behind 
a smoke-screen of verbiage. My 
opponent insisted that he was a 
rationalist—in the sense of 
trusting in the power of reason. 
He maintained staunchly that 
the existence of God could be 
proved by reason. This gave 
Gilmour his opportunity to 
show that the rational methods 
employed by science cannot 
yield a valid proof of the exis- 
tence of a super-sensible entity. 
Belief in God is the lynchpin of 
Christianity. 


Faith and Reason 


Christian, however, be- 
lieves a great deal more 
than that God exists. He be- 
lieves that God has _ revealed 
certain truths which human 
reason could not discover for 
itself. This is what must make 
him feel peculiarly isolated in a 
scientific age. For one thing 
Christians disagree about what 
these truths are. It seems strange 
that if God wished to make an 
important revelation he did not 
do so in clear, unequivocal lan- 
guage. The saving truths are so 
ambiguously worded that men 


have argued, fought, and burned 
each other alive because of rival 
interpretations. 

Blind faith (Fideism) has 
been condemned by Rome. 
What happens, according to the 
late Cardinal Mercier, is that the 
will ‘withdraws the intellect 
from a too close scrutiny of dif- 
ficulties’. That is frank enough, 
and I asked the Bishop. He 
replied, in effect, that it is neces- 
sary, even for a scientist, to 
avoid getting so bogged down 
by details that he can’t see the 
wood for the trees. But this 
really won’t do. The most a 
scientist can achieve is a reason- 
able hypothesis. Revealed truths 
and hypotheses are poles apart. 
They cannot live in the same 
atmosphere. To withdraw the 
mind from a scrutiny of diffi- 
culties would be the death of 
science, but it is the breath of 
life to religion. 


Crime on the Roads 
idea that criminals are a 
race apart—a sort of sub- 
species spending most of their 
time in prison—is as fallacious 
as Lombroso’s theory that they 
have prominent ears. The most 
dangerous criminal today is the 
man behind the wheel of a car 
who insists on trying to over- 
take the car in front at all costs. 
The slaughter and maiming 
which is the daily toll of this 
anti-social conduct make mur- 
der and teenage delinquency 
seem bagatelle. It should make 
us all realize that hitherto far 
too narrow a meaning has been 
given to ‘crime’. 

There is another point. I 
fully agree that fear of punish- 
ment does not deter the psycho- 
pathic type of criminal. But the 
paunchy executives who hurtle 
along our crowded roads in cars 
for which the firm pays are not 
psychopaths. They are in every 
other respect law-abiding citi- 
zens who have never had it so 
good. I don’t believe that in 
these cases severe penalties 
would not act as a deterrent. 
Humanists must beware of easy 
generalizations such as the base- 
less dogma that fear of punish- 
ment never has any effect. 

HAWTON 
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The Myth of Darwin’s Conversion 
by PAT SLOAN 


A devastating exposure of the legend spread 
about Darwin’s return to religion when dying 


in Kent. He was known at the time of his 

death to be a convinced materialist. On June 
5, 1879, he had written to Nicholas Baron Men- 
gdon: ‘For myself, I do not believe that there 
has ever been any Revelation’ (Academy, Nov 
4, 1882). And according to the National Reformer 
of Oct 29, 1882, in the last year of his life he had 
told two visiting German atheists that ‘I am with 
you in thought, but I should prefer the word 


I: 1882 Charles Darwin died at Down House 


“agnostic” to the word “atheist” ... I never 
gave up Christianity until I was forty years of 
age ... It is not supported by evidence ’. 


Darwin’s wife was deeply religious, and there 
seems to be little doubt that he never publicly 
developed his views on religion out of deference 
to her wishes. Even his Autobiography, published 
after his death, only appeared in an expurgated 
edition during Mrs Darwin’s lifetime, the full 
text not appearing till his granddaughter, Nora 
(Lady) Barlow, edited and published it in 1958. 


The Damnable Doctrine 


_ The evolution of Darwin’s attitude to religion 
is described in the Autobiography as follows: 


At first he ‘was quite orthodox’ and quoted the 
Bible ‘ as an unanswerable authority ’. He then gradu- 
ally began to realize that ‘the more we know of the 
fixed laws of Nature the more incredible do miracles 
become ’. He noted that the Gospels were not a con- 
temporary account, differ too much from one an- 
other, and ‘ gradually came to disbelieve in Christianity 
as a divine revelation ’. 

He reflects that ‘a being so powerful and so full 
of knowledge as a God who could create the uni- 
verse, is to our finite minds omnipotent and omni- 
scient, and it revolts our understanding to suppose 
that his benevolence is not unbounded, for what ad- 
vantage can there be in the sufferings of the lower 
animals throughout almost endless time? This very 
old argument from the existence of suffering against 
the existence of an intelligent first cause seems to me 
to be a strong one; whereas . . . the presence of much 
suffering agrees with the view that all organic beings 
have been developed through variation and natural 
selection ’. 


He goes on: 


I can indeed hardly see how anyone ought to wish 
Christianity to be true; for if so the plain language 
of the text seems to show that the men who do not 
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believe, and this would include my Father, Brother 
and almost all my best friends, will be everlastingly 
punished, And this is a damnable doctrine. 


In the same year that the Autobiography wa 


published containing the above passages, a letter) ; 
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appeared in the Bromley and Kentish Times, on 
of the local newspapers covering Darwin’s village 
(now spelt Downe). The letter, signed by a M 
Leonard Fawkes, reported that the late Mr A. H. 
Nicholls of that village, who had died in 1957 at 
the age of ninety-seven, ‘a man known for his 
integrity and fine Christian principles’, had told 
him how he had had ‘personal touch with the 
lady who nursed Darwin’ and how ‘this lady, 
who had been in attendance on Darwin prior to 
his death, had informed that he had requested 
her to read the New Testament to him and asked 
her to arrange for the Sunday school children 
to sing There is a Green Hill Far Away. This 
was done, and Darwin, who was greatly moved, 
said: “How I wish I had not expressed mj 


theory of evolution as I have done”. 


This letter appeared on November 7, 1958; 


But earlier in the year, on April 12, there had 
appeared a letter in The Scotsman, giving a 
slightly different version, but obviously sharing 
a common source with the above. This was from 
the Rev Alasdair Johnston of Kinglassie, and 
quoted a certain Lady Hope, of whom mor 
later: 


Lady Hope testifies that on a visit to the aged 
Darwin she found him reading his Bible. He showed 
his gladness of heart as he answered her question. 
‘Still Hebrews, the Royal Book, I call it: Isn’t it 
grand?’ He was eagerly savouring the heavenly anti- 
cipation of bliss. 

The letter goes on to repeat word for word 
what had already appeared in The British Evan- 
gelist in 1920, but added that 

Darwin then arranged for Lady Hope to call again 
while he promised to gather a congregation 
asked her, ‘Will you speak to them?’ ‘ What shall 
I speak about?’ she asked. ‘Christ Jesus and His 
salvation, is not that the best theme?’ he replied in 
a clear emphatic voice. 


In The British Evangelist of December 1920 4 
version of the story is given which is attributed 


his early 
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to yet another publication, The Gleaner. Accord- 
ing to this version, 


Darwin is propped up in bed, From his window 
stretches a beautiful view. The sun is setting, lighting 
up with its soft radiance the face of nature. The 
dying man is reading — THE BIBLE. 

Lady Hope, a well-known Christian worker, says: 
‘I made some allusion to the strong opinions ex- 
pressed by many persons on the history of the 
creation, its grandeur, and then their treatment of 
the earlier chapters of the Book of Genesis. 

‘He seemed greatly distressed, his fingers twitched 
nervously, and a look of agony came over his face 
as he said: “I was a young man with unformed 
ideas. I threw out queries, suggestions, wondering all 
the time over everything; and to my astonishment the 
ideas took like wildfire. People made a religion of 
them ”.’ 

True, his book appeared only eleven years before 
his death, but it contained the ‘unformed ideas’ of 
his early manhood as he himself confessed. 


The book that appeared eleven years before his 
death was The Descent of Man. Darwin was then 
sixty-two, and brought out a revised edition when 
he was sixty-five! The writer goes on: 


Was there ever a more tragic scene? Darwin, with 


Bible in hand, speaking with glowing enthusiasm 


about ‘the grandeur of ‘this Book’, deploring the 
modern evolutionary movement in theology .. . 
imploring Lady Hope the knew that she read the 
Bible in the villages) to ‘ gather her servants, tenants 
and neighbours, and preach to them Christ Jesus’: 
confessing that his ‘ unformed ideas’ as a young man 
were the basis of evolutionary theology. 


In a reply in The Scotsman to one critic, the 
Rev Alasdair Johnstone gave as his source an 
address by Lady Hope to young people near 
Boston, USA, and says it was published in the 
Boston Watchman Examiner, and in Britain in 
the Reformation Review, A Message From God 


from| (Oct 1955), and the Monthly Record of the Free 


, and} Church of Scotland (Feb 1957). 
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A duplicated document circulating in 1958 
among certain Christians in Scotland quoted as 
its sources the same Boston Watchman Examiner 
and refers to the story as having then appeared 
in the Bombay Guardian on March 25, 1916. This 
document gives Darwin a rich purple dressing 
gown for his interview with Lady Hope. This 


{ time he is said to have added: 


‘I have a summer house in the garden, which 
holds about thirty people, it is over there’, pointing 
to the open window. ‘I want you very much to speak 
there. I know you read the Bible in the villages. 
Tomorrow afternoon I should like the servants on 
the place, some tenants and a few of the neighbours 


to gather there.’ 


We have seen a report that in India in 1916 
the story was already in circulation. And later 


in Germany, for Lady Barlow has still got a 
letter dated November 29, 1921, from a German 
student, Rudolf Klimmer, addressed to Darwin’s 
son, Sir Francis, as follows: ‘ Most honourable 
Sir, professor Darwin . . . Here in Germany a 
Christ-calendar spreads in which your honour- 
able father is badly touched . . . When I speak 
anywhere of your father, they say to me, that 
he has shortly before dying said, he would not 
believe now at his deszendenztheorie.’ 

It will be noted that the Darwin conversion 
story has evolved several variations in the tell- 
ing. In one version Darwin asks Lady Hope to 
preach to her own servants and tenants, in an- 
other he asks her to preach and sing hymns with 
his servants and tenants in a summer house at 
Down House. In another it is school children 
who sing. 


The Daughter’s Denial 

Already, in 1922, Darwin’s daughter, Mrs 
R. B. Litchfield, was constrained to issue a state- 
ment to The Christian (Feb 23, 1922), which the 
paper published ‘in the interests of truth’. She 
wrote that she 


was present at his deathbed. . . . He never recanted 
any of his scientific views, either then or earlier. 
We think the story of his conversion was fabricated 
in the USA. In most of the versions hymn-singing 
comes in, and a summer house where the servants 
and villagers sang hymns to him. There is no such 
summer-house, and no servants or villagers sang 
hymns to him. The whole story has no foundation 
whatever. 


Following this, another letter appeared in The 
Christian (March 9, 1922), from a Mr F. B. Tucker 
of the Salvation Army, who claims that he had 
asked Lady Hope in person exactly what was 
the true story about herself and Darwin. His 
version is as follows: 

Lady Hope was conducting meetings in the village 
shortly before Mr Darwin’s death. She visited him 
in his home, and he said that he was very pleased 
to hear about her meetings. She expressed surprise, 
seeing that she had always understood that he held 
contrary views. He replied that a great deal more 
had been made of some of his views than he had 
ever intended, and that there was nothing like the 
Gospel — or words to that effect. Turning to the 
Bible, which was open before him, he referred to 
the wonderful depth and beauty of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews from which he was then reading. 


‘The above is, of course, quite different from 
the “highly coloured” story which Mrs Litch- 
field contradicts’, Mr Tucker admits. 


This letter itself is sufficient to deflate the con- 
version myth and reduce it to a merely civil 
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reception by the invalid Darwin to a visiting lady 
evangelist. But it is clear that Mrs Litchfield was 
far from satisfied. The manuscript exists of a 
copy of a letter she wrote on March 23, 1922 (it 
is not stated to whom, but date and context 
suggest that it was sent personally to Mr Tucker) 
in which she writes that ‘ it is impossible to know 
what she [Lady Hope] would say to my belief 
that Charles Darwin never had any interview 
with her of any kind whatever. My brother, Sir 
Francis, says that he is certain she never came 
to Down. He lived at Down in my father’s house 
and he was present during the last hours... . 
I have no doubt that you reported faithfully 
what Lady Hope told you. The story with variants 
existed many years ago ’. 

There is, however, one interesting point which 
suggests that, despite the Darwins’ doubts, Lady 
Hope may at some time have visited Darwin, 
possibly under a maiden name other than Hope. 
This is the reference to the Epistle to the Heb- 
rews. Of all the books in the Bible, this one is an 
open attempt to present Christianity in an evolu- 
tionary light, as the logical development of Juda- 
ism. Of all the books of the Bible, Darwin might 
have been discovered reading Hebrews with very 
great interest, not as a convert, but as an evolu- 
tionist. 

Replying to the Rev Alasdair Johnstone in The 
Scotsman (May 8, 1958), Lady Barlow writes that 
the reverend gentleman has been ‘ perpetuating 
a myth that was authoritatively denied in 1922’. 
‘Moreover, in no contemporary account of Dar- 
win’s death, in no obituary, in no local paper, 
nor even in the funeral sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, is there the slightest hint that Darwin, 
towards the end, altered his views of religion or 
of evolution. 

We have seen how one of Darwin’s 
reasons for rejecting Christianity was because 
there was no contemporary account. We can 
imagine the scorn with which he would have 
treated the Darwin myth, which apparently only 
arose some thirty years after his death, reaching 
this country from the USA via India. 

If, in the literate twentieth century, such a myth 
can be generated some thirty years after the prin- 
cipal’s death, and then survive despite public 
denials, how very much easier it must have been 
to generate myths 2,000 years ago, and, once they 
received State support, to spread them to many 
countries and keep them alive for centuries. 
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Living Without God 
by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
Lip-service is still paid to 


the belief in God, but in 
practical affairs it is ignored 


Te idea of God is dead as a factor in the 
behaviour of ordinary people. Whether on 
this or that side of the ‘iron curtain’ 
makes no difference. Statesmen, administrators, 
and common people behave practically as if there 
were no God. What they say in public — or even 
in private— is another matter. As Shaw says, 
“What a man believes may be ascertained, not 
from his creed, but from the assumptions on 
which he habitually acts ’. 

It was not always so. When man’s control over 
the processes of Nature was very small, it was 
natural for him to suppose that the processes 
which he could not control were the work of 
beings whom he pictured as like himself, but 
more powerful. According to Gilbert Murray, 
theos originally meant a magician. There had to 
be plenty of these superhuman magicians around 
to make the rain fall, the crops grow, the beast 
breed, and the other things happen that were 
necessary for human life to go on. 

Of course each god had his priests, and priests 
have to live, so the whole business was expensive. 
By and by it occurred to someone — perhaps pro- 
voked by some too transparent priestly racket — 
that it would be a considerable saving to have 
only one god and only one lot of priests. Hence 
—‘I am Yahweh thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have none other gods beside 
me .. . Hear, O Israel: Yahweh our God, 
Yahweh is one.’ 

This axing of the pantheon naturally occurred 
first in a small community whose resources wert 
sorely reduced by national disaster, and who 
simply could not afford Baalim and Ashtaroth 
any longer. To prosperous empires like Greece 
and Rome such economy seemed mean and ridi- 
culous. But Greece and Rome fell on evil times. 
Tertullian could retort to those who complained 
of the decline in temple revenues: ‘We cannot 
cope with men and gods begging together.’ So in 
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the end the pagan gods were axed, and Chris- 
tianity became the official religion of Europe. 
Not without a good deal of compromise, it is 
true. Many of the old gods changed their names 
and did duty as Catholic saints. But monotheism 
thenceforth was the thing. 

Officially the Christian Churches ‘believe in 
one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible ’. 
The Creed is complicated by the identification of 
the Father Almighty with a Son who is ‘ of one 
substance’ with him, and a Holy Ghost who 
‘proceeds’ from them both. I need not go into 
all that. I doubt whether there is one Christian 
who understands the dogma of the Trinity, 
however he may verbally adhere to it. 
Calvin was Right 

For practical purposes the many superhuman 
magicians of ancient religion, who made the rain 
fall, the crops grow and the rest of it, have been 
scrapped in favour of One Superhuman Magician 
who does it all. ‘All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that 
hath been made.’ He, as we know, has his priests, 
and priests have to live, and a lot of them live 


‘{ jolly well, so the whole business is expensive. But 


as the purpose is to keep us right with the Father 
Almighty, we ought not to grudge the expense. 
Keeping right with God is worth paying for — if 
we believe that there is a God to keep right with. 

But do we? I doubt whether anyone capable 
of uninhibited logic believes it. Suppose for the 


‘\ sake of argument (we must suppose something in 


order to go on!) that there is an Almighty Being 
who created all things visible and invisible. Such 
a being, by definition, is the author of everything 


that happens. In fact the Bible says so: ‘I form - 


the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and 
create evil; I am Yahweh, that doeth all these 
things.” What meaning can attach to such a 
phrase as ‘ keeping right’ with such a being? We 
might as well talk of keeping right with the law 
of gravitation or the multiplication table. If God 
is the author of all that happens, he is the author 
of all we do, say, or think as well as of every- 
thing else. To talk of an almighty, all-knowing, 
and all-seeing God, and in the same breath to 
talk of man’s obedience or disobedience to him, 


| isa glaring contradiction in terms. 


This has been evidence, of course, ever since 
Calvin blew the gaff with his doctrine of predesti- 


nation. That, I think, and not Calvin’s real short- 
comings (which were shocking enough) is why he 
is in such ill odour with Catholics and Anglicans. 
He let the cat out of the bag. For if God is 
almighty and all-knowing and predestined every- 
thing, there is nothing we can do about it. Keep- 
ing right with such a God is a waste of effort. 
God foreordained it all, including the waste! 


A Primitive Survival 

Ever since Calvin stabbed theology in the back 
it has progressively disintegrated. Today it is kept 
up less on its merits than as an expedient for 
keeping people (most of whom are assumed to be 
incapable of logical reasoning) contented with the 
world as it is. Those who run the world — states- 
men, administrators, generals, admirals, even 
archbishops and bishops — are not influenced one 
way or another in their decisions by the con- 
sideration whether their action will please or dis- 
please God, the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth. Why should they be? What 
meaning attaches to such words as ‘please’ or 
‘displease’ when used of an almighty and all- 
knowing being? If a thing happens, it presum- 
ably pleases him, or it would not happen. If a 
thing displeases him, it cannot happen. 

Actually, of course, the idea of an almighty 
being (creator of millions upon millions of suns, 
of which our sun is a minor specimen, and our 
earth and we ephemeral by-products) being 
pleased or displeased with objects of his own 
creation is anthropomorphic and absurd. To 
equate the power of the universe with a man 
magnified to infinite dimensions (for that is what 
it comes to) is a survival of primitive thinking 
not of the fittest. The time is ripe to use the axe 
again. 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK 


A Guide to Religious Controversy 
by HECTOR HAWTON 


Presents the main arguments for and against 
a religious interpretation of the universe. 
‘Packed with subjects which have been matters 
of controversy all down the ages..—yYORKSIIIRE 
OBSERVER. 


New Impression, 256 pp, 5s net (postage 6d) 
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THE FIGHT FOR WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


For a hundred years women fought for 
elementary rights in Britain and America 


HY did women have to 
struggle so long and so 
hard in order to obtain 


elementary rights of citizenship 
which none but fools would 
deny them today? The cam- 
paign lasted a hundred years or 
more on both sides of the 
Atlantic, with the same argu- 
ments for and against; alike 
also in sporadic battles, side 
skirmishes, petitions and _par- 
ades, splits in the ranks of the 
faithful, many defeats and final 
victory. Some differences of 
course there were between the 
Suffrage Movements in Eng- 
land and in the USA: in the 
latter, for instance, the demand 
for Women’s Rights was closely 
bound up with other issues, 
Temperance and—above all— 
the Abolition of Slavery. 

Eleanor Flexner, in her inter- 
esting history, Century of 
Struggle (Harvard University 
Press and Oxford University 
Press, 48s), explains that 
women’s work for the freeing 
of slaves, based partly on femi- 
nine objection to black concu- 
bines for white men, first taught 
them how to present their own 
case. ‘It was in the abolition 
movement that women first 
learned to organize, to hold 
public meetings, to conduct 
petition campaigns. As aboli- 
tionists they first won the right 
to speak in public, and began 
to evolve a philosophy of their 
place in society and of their 
basic rights.’ 

There were black as well as 
white suffragists, and one of 
them, a former slave called 
Sojourner Truth, is worth quot- 
ing. At a public meeting she 
was replying to a clergyman 
who opposed the vote for 
women on the ground of their 
helplessness: “The man _ over 
there says women need to be 
helped into carriages and lifted 
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over ditches, and to have the 
best place everywhere. Nobody 
ever helps me into carriages or 
over puddles, or gives me the 
best place and ain’t I a woman? 
. . . I could work as much and 
eat as much as a man—when I 
could get it—and bear the -lash 
as well! And ain’t I a woman?* 

Among the early pioneers 
women worked and_ suffered 
equally with men, yet they had 
no right to their own posses- 
sions, or even to their own chil- 
dren in case of separation, and 
little if any possibility of 
divorce. The law, in fact, hardly 
seems to have recognized their 
existence. The Civil War 
brought opportunities for their 
work in new fields, so there 
seemed little ground for refus- 
ing their demands for. greater 
justice, for better education, 


W omen voting 
for the 
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above all for the vote. Yet fierce 
opposition there was, and many 
an angry mob had to be faced 
by early American suffragists, 
The liquor interest was particu. 
larly powerful in fighting their 
claims, but other influences 
were at work as well. 

“Next to common the 
most potent force in maintain- 
ing woman’s subordinate posi- 
tion was religion. The colonists 
might be dissenters of one kind 
or another against the Church 
of England, but they were at 
one with it in believing that 
woman’s place was determined 
by limitations of mind and 
body, a punishment for the 
original sin of Eve.’ 

Wyoming granted the vote to 
women as early as 1869, and 
other States gradually followed 
suit. Yet the 19th Amendment, 
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applying to the Union as a 
whole, which enfranchized 26 
million women of voting age, 
was not passed until the sum- 
mer of 1920, two years later 
than the Act in England which 
gave full citizenship to all 
women not under thirty. 

Century of Struggle contains 
sketches of notable leaders and 
interesting accounts of women 
in the Trade Unions, of the 
growth of feminine organiza- 
tions, and of the development 
of higher education for girls. 
Women in Universities 

To one aspect of that particu- 
lar subject Vera Brittain has 
devoted a whole book which is 
at once lively and _ scholarly, 
The Women at Oxford (Harrap, 
21s). She has a particular gift 
for bringing recent history to 
life, and her account of the 
struggle for equal opportunity 
}at one uriversity makes plea- 
sant reading. 

During the first half of the 
nineteenth century women were 
already beginning to make 
known their need for better 
education. Middle-class daugh- 
ters of impoverished families 
had no career open to them 
save that of governess at a very 
} low salary. ‘Since so few gover- 
nesses could offer their em- 
ployers anything but their gen- 


tility, this payment probably 
represented their intellectual 
value, but did not match up to 
their human dignity.” Some 
special courses of lectures for 
‘ladies were arranged, and Bed- 
ford College and Queens Col- 
lege were founded in London; 
but as yet nothing stirred 
behind Oxford’s grey walls. 
Various Commissions of In- 
quiry, not usually concerned 
with women, began at last to 
*make an impact on medieval 
tradition. One such Commission 
dealt with middle-class educa- 
tion, and three ladies were 
invited to appear before it. 
‘Miss Davies, and at her sug- 
gestion Miss Buss and Miss 
Beale, gave evidence before this 
Royal Commission in Novem- 
ber 1865. Subduing much 
womanly trepidation, they forti- 
fied themselves beforehand with 


claret and biscuits. This ner- 
vousness, so reassuring in_ its 
proof of the ladylike qualities 
of the witnesses, did good rather 
than harm to their purpose.’ 

Oxford permitted women to 
sit for the Local Examinations 
in 1870, several years later than 
Cambridge. Balliol and Worces- 
ter offered exhibitions on the 
results of the Senior Local 
Examinations; the successful 
candidate at the head of the list 
had initialled Christian names, 
so Professor Rogers received 
congratulations on son’s 
achievement. Then it was dis- 
covered that the winner was 
called Annie Mary Anne Hen- 
ley Rogers, so she had to be 
content with a presentation of 
books instead of the place 
which she had earned at Wor- 
cester College. She became a 
pioneer in the struggle for 
women’s university education, 
and lived to see them granted 
their degrees. 

Ladies, of course carefully 
chaperoned, began to be admit- 
ted to certain lectures by cour- 
tesy of the lecturers—of some, 
not of all. Ruskin, for instance, 
objected: ‘I cannot let the bon- 
nets in, on any condition this 
term.’ However, he did eventu- 
ally write in the birthday book 
of the Principal of one of the 
Women’s Colleges: ‘So glad to 
be old enough to be let come 
and have tea at Somerville and 
to watch the girlies play at ball.’ 
Lecturers could still refuse to 
admit women up to the First 
World War. 

The women’s colleges at both 
the sister universities usually 
began as suburban villas, used 
as residential hostels for young 
ladies. By the beginning of this 
century they were all estab- 
lished—Newnham and Girton 
in Cambridge, and in Oxford 
Lady Margaret Hall, Somer- 
ville, St Hugh’s and St Hilda’s. 
St Anne’s, which had grown out 
of the Society of Home Stu- 
dents, was incorporated later. In 
fact, they were all women’s 
societies and did not gain the 
full status of colleges until last 
year. 

Degrees were granted to 
women at Oxford after the 


First World War, long after 
London University, but nearly 
thirty years earlier than Cam- 
bridge. It must have been an 
impressive sight at the Shel- 
donian Theatre on October 14, 
1920, when 549 women were 
present at the first degree-giving 
ceremony-in which women had 
ever taken part. 

The fears of opponents to 
higher education for girls have 
not been realized. Among many 
other objections there was an 
idea that much learning would 
render them unfit for matri- 
mony. Actually, as Vera Brit- 
tain points out, most women 
undergraduates (one-sixth of the 
student population) now expect 
that they will marry. Men and 
women can both take part in 
normal social life at the univer- 
sity; the complaint of some 
male students, as late as 1914, 
that they were disturbed at 
examinations by the way the 
women ‘sit in their tight skirts 
and show their legs’ sounds 
like a form of undergraduate 
humour which would no longer 
be appreciated today. 


Famous Names 


Vera Brittain gives vivid and 
sometimes amusing accounts of 
redoubtable early principals of 
the women’s colleges, and also 
of some well-known tutors and 
former students. Oxford women 
are to be found in many fields, 
not only—although chiefly—in 
the teaching profession, from 
headmistresses downwards. In 
politics there are the names of 
Eleanor Rathbone and Barbara 
Castle; Civil Servants include 
Dame Evelyn Sharp; among 
scientists may be mentioned 
Dorothy Hodgkin, Fellow of 
the Royal Society; and there 
are. of course many writers, 
for instance, Rose Macaulay, 
Naomi Mitchison, Dorothy 
Sayers, and the author of this 
book herself. 

It would be true to say of all 
these distinguished women, even 
including the writers, and of 
many others not listed here, 
that without their university 
training they would not have 
made so valuable a contribution 
to the life of their community. 
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A Book the Jesuits Suppressed 


by W. E. SWINTON 


Because Teilhard de Chardin was priest as well 
as scientist his book was banned in his lifetime 


DIN’S The Phenomenon 

of Man (Collins, 25s) is one 
of the most remarkable books 
published in the last year or so 
and has received great respect 
in the reviews. Published in 
November 1959, it had a second 
impression in December, which 
is some indication of its impact ; 
impact perhaps rather than 
popularity, for it remains, as 
everyone has said, a difficult 
book. Its author was not, super- 
ficially at least, ‘difficult’. I 
never knew him in the field or in 
the church but in the museum, 
where infrequently I have seen 
him. I was at once attracted by 
the scholarly priest, the an- 
thropologist, and above all by 
that strength of face that is 
fortunately preserved in the ex- 
cellent frontispiece of this book. 
Calm, thoughtful, and benign, 
ascetic almost, and bearing in 
his looks nothing of the dis- 
appointment that must some- 
times have been in his heart. 


Dangerous Thoughts 

He was born in the rich 
geological country of Auverne in 
France in 1881. He died among 
the anthropological and archzo- 
logical riches of the United 
States in 1955. In between he 
had been exposed to, or indoc- 
trinated in, the long preparation 
for the Society of Jesus, and 
one can recognize the style of 
their upbringing in his writings 
and in his thoughts. 

As a young man in his mid- 
twenties he was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Cairo to teach 
physics and chemistry and he 
remained there for three years. 
Then came four years in Eng- 
land at Hastings, where, it is 
said, he became interested in 
paleontology. In the book there 
is no record of this, but he 
became familiar with the ama- 
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Teilhard de Chardin 


teur geologists in Sussex, stayed 
several times with the Dawsons, 
and must have been among 
the first to hear of the finding 
of Piltdown Man. 

For the next ten years he was 
back in Paris, studying in college 
and museum, a friend of Abbé 
Breuil, the famous anthropolo- 
gist. Apparently he was denied 
the right to apply for the chair 
of Geology at the Institut 
Catholique. After taking his 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, he 
was sent to China, where he 
became involved in the discov- 
ery of Peking Man in 1929. 

He lived in China for nearly 
twenty-three years and I have 
heard it said, though I cannot 
prove it to be true, that he 
walked from China to Paris 
after the cataclysms in Europe. 

Some of this information ap- 
pears on the jacket of the book, 
but I reiterate it because in that 
brief story is the foundation of 
the ideas expressed here. En- 
thusiastic in his love for human 
paleontology, it is not surpris- 
ing that he aroused the suspi- 
cions of his superiors, and cer- 
tainly he is better known as a 


scientist than as a priest. Begin- 
ning at an impressionable age in 
Egypt, it must have been diff. 
cult for the young enthusiast to 
avoid the infections of compara- 
tive religion, or fail to see the 
manifestations of a civilization 
that was old before the cradle 
of Christianity was more than 
the home of nomads. 

Back in Paris his studies were 
of men and their antiquity, and 
then he is abroad again in 
China, a country that absorbs 
and embraces its visitors. In the 
land of ancient wisdom, of an- 
cestor worship, where the depth 
of time reduces all men to a 
loess of unimportance that the 
wind carves and reshapes for 
only the connoisseur to see, 
Teilhard in China recalls to my 
mind another Catholic, much 
less real and renowned—the 
captain in Juno and the Pay- 
cock. ‘What is the stars’ he 
used to say; and I am sure, 
more elegantly, more scientifi- 
cally, and certainly more gram- 
matically, Father Teilhard re- 
peated these words. For he had 
physics and chemistry to rein- 
force his thoughts, a knowledge 
of the antiquity of man denied 
usually to priests, and a wide 
appreciation of the world where 
sparrows fall and even dynas- 
ties decay without a wink from 
a god. 


Search for a System 


There is nothing remarkable 
therefore that such a man 
should ponder for years and 
then, in the quietness of his 
study, towards the end of his 
days, that he should’ commit 
these thoughts to paper, to try 
to clear his mind and find an 
all-embracing doctrine that 


would cover all kinds and con- {| 


ditions of men. 
Hence this is a difficult book. 
Difficult because no man can 
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be a master’ of all sciences. 
Science today is like an inflated 
child’s balloon. Too big for one 
hand to hold, and the more one 
grasps it tightly, the more the 
protruding and inflexible ends 
escape one’s grasp. Teilhard de 
Chardin was a physicist of the 
beginning of this century. Since 
that time the whole structure 
of physics and chemistry has 
changed. As a paleontologist he 
was more familiar with the later 
aspects of life’s evolution. Yet 
the chapters of this book that 
deal with fossils are by no means 
perfect and I would question 
some of his statements. 

As for the rest, his ideal was 
to construct a system that would 
embrace all things, the alpha 
and the omega. ‘In my beginning 
is my end’ is really his motto. 


Cosmological Dream 


Father Teilhard, as a sort of 
cosmic embryologist, sees the 
origin of the universe bear al- 
ready the seed of man’s con- 
sciousness. Others have said 
similar things. Manillus in his 
Astronomica (surely a precursor 
of Teilhard) states ‘Even whilst 
being born we are dying, and 
our ending depends from our 
beginning’. 

The author starts with the 
cosmos in travail and the birth 
of the world. The sun and the 
planets have a uniformity that 
Paul never saw. Paul has said 
‘but the glory of the celestial 
is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is 
one glory of the sun, and an- 
other glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars’. But 
not for Pére Teilhard. For him 
there is only in all things a 
‘within’ and a ‘without’ and the 
centralization and_ involution 
that is accompanied with a re- 
lease of energy that starts off 
new phases of the long implicit 
future. Surely, he thinks, life 
arose in this way. Certainly it 
is a Metazoan conception that 
demands. new terms of the 
author’s invention to suit the 
originality of the cosmology. 

In the earth itself there are 
the classic geological zones, with 
the ‘lithosphere’ on whose sur- 
face we live. He creates a ‘noo- 


Huxley 


sphere’, the zone of thought, 
which can perhaps be equated 
with the ‘psychozoic’ of Julian 
and other modern 
writers. 

If you look at the lines of longi- 
tude on a geographical globe 
you observe how they are united 
at the poles. If you march along 
the lines from the south pole 
you will be far separated from 
your fellows at the equator ; but 
fear not, for onwards they con- 
verge again. So men journeying 
in this life will find racial differ- 
entiation, but ultimately . we 
shall all march on to unification 
and joy in the far distance, in 
some super heaven beyond 
place, space, and time. For in 
the beginning of time was this 


-end decreed. 


It is a noble thought and if 
I seem to have belittled and 
simplified it here let it not be 
supposed that I cannot feel the 
humanity, the prayer, and the 
burning intelligence that made 
these pages. But, alas, nothing 
in it is more than a dream, a 
dream that men have long had 
over the dung fires of the roof 
of the world, on the steppes of 
Asia, and in the opium dens of 
Chinese slums. Here it is ele- 
gantly phrased and sincerely 
worked out with a semi-scientific 
background. 

Oh, that the gods should 
speak and declare their inten- 
tions for man! What were the 
thoughts of the generations of 
men, the millions and millions 
of men in the 500 thousand 
years before Christ? Had they 
hopes of resurrection? Did they 
torment their bodies and their 
minds in the agony of prayer 
and the desire for communica- 
tion with the stone gods of their 
antiquity? And the wind blew 
over them, leaving a jaw-bone 
or two, the fragment of a limb, 
that the Teilhard de Chardins 
would find and reconstruct and 
build into the temple of man’s 
evolution. Perhaps in the days 
of the ancients their fellow men 
sought to destroy the temples 
too. 

This book is published with 
no authority of the Catholic 
Church. The imprimatur is that 
of Sir Julian Huxley, who gives 


a graceful and a grateful intro- 
duction. Yet, as an ethical docu- 
ment, I believe Huxley’s own 
Religion Without Revelation is 
more scientific and more real. 
Examples of de Chardin’s ideas 
may be quoted. ‘To see or to 
perish is the very condition laid 
upon everything that makes up 
the universe, by reason of the 
mysterious gift of existence’. 
How many sermons could be 
made against the ideas implicit 
in that? What do we know of 
the universe, when now we 
know that there is not only 
matter but anti-matter, where 
conditions may be different? 
What evidence is there of 
‘conditions laid’? The conditions 
of Newton are not those of 
Einstein, and even his have been 
modified. And what is the ‘gift’ 
of existence? 


Alpha and Omega 

Later on, in discussing miner- 
als, he says: ‘Looking at them 
“biologically” we may say it is 
the characteristic of minerals 
to have chosen a road which 
closed them prematurely in upon 
themselves.’ Again the condition, 
but here also the ‘choice’; and 
without reference to the cry- 
stalline viruses which live really 
biologically in both worlds. 

Much later, and this time in 
connection with fossils, the 
author says ‘the paleontologist 
who fixes the position of the 
animal forms in time is apt to 
see in the past nothing but a 
monotonous series of homogene- 
ous pulsations’. Well, I have 
never known one who was un- 
inspired by the records of the 
rocks, or who found the series 
monotonous. Despite the inher- 
ent ordinances in all things, 
Teilhard de Chardin still sees 
the place of chance, for in one 
of his footnotes he stresses the 
effect of Darwinian chance and 
states that the ‘anti-chance of 
‘tthe Neo-Lamarckian is the utili- 
zation of Darwinian chance’. 

Writing on his own subject, 
he says (p 159): ‘In the case 
of the primates, evolution went 
straight to work on the brain, 
neglecting everything else, which 
accordingly remained malleable.’ 
But I would say that it was 
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exactly the reverse. The success 
of the primates and man is 
directly due to their lack of 
specialization, their malleability, 
and it is this success based on 
malleability that has led to the 
establishment of higher nervous 
evolution. 

But these are small matters. 
What of the main conclusions? 
Let me quote again: ‘In the 
perspective of cosmic involu- 
tion, not. only does conscious- 
ness become co-extensive. with 
the universe, but the universe 


rests in equilibrium and consis- 
tency, in the form of thought, 
on a supreme pole of interior- 
ization.’ Alpha and Omega, per- 
haps, but rather obscurely stated. 

Lastly, ‘if, in the last resort, 


the reflective centres of the 
world are effectively no more 
than “one with God”, this state 
is obtained not by identification 
(God becoming all) but by the 
differentiating and communicat- 
ing action of love (God all in 
everyone). And that is essenti- 
ally orthodox and Christian’. 


Nonetheless I do not see this 
book becoming, as one reviewer 
has forecast, the fundamental 
source book of orthodox Cath- 
olicism. But I can see what its 
author tries to express, despite 
the involution of his thought 
and his complex language. I can 
see his hope for a better world 
made by men, whether or not 
ordained in their beginnings, and 
if all men were like Pére Teil- 
hard de Chardin I could believe 
it to be likely. Alas, all men are 
not. 


NEW LIGHT ON LIFE’S ORIGINS 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS © 


Biochemistry has no need of the 
hypothesis of special creation 


IOLOGY has always at- 
religious philoso- 

phers who hope to be able 
to use biological knowledge as 
a support for their beliefs. The 
prime example of this tendency 
was the mass of speculation on 
the special creation of species 
that was overthrown by Darwin 
and Wallace. Since the general 
acceptance of biological evolu- 
tion the attention of the reli- 
gious philosophers has turned 
to other topics, but some still 
linger over their theories of 
guided evolution and the special 
creation of life. 

Guided evolution, or ortho- 
genesis as it is widely called, is 
so absurd and is refuted by so 
many facts that it is unworthy 
of consideration. The hypo- 
thesis that life originated by an 
act of special creation must be 
given more attention. 


Stating the Problem 


Very little is known about the 
early history of the earth. With 
developments in knowledge of 
radiochemistry, it has become 
possible to determine the age of 
rocks with some accuracy. The 
earth as a planet must be 
slightly older than the oldest 
rocks, and an age of around 
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five thousand million years now 
seems likely. On the other hand, 
there are very few methods of 
dating the origin of life. The 
first organisms had no_ hard 
tissues to become fossilized and 
old rocks have been submitted 
to so many stresses and strains 
that they contain few fossils. 
Nevertheless some very old 
fossils have been found, and the 
best modern estimate of the age 
of life is slightly over two thou- 
sand million years. The earth, 
therefore, has been without life 
for most of its history. 

The question that faces 
modern biology is how did the 
extremely complex chemical 
substances of organisms develop 
from the inorganic surface of 
the primitive earth? Faced with 
this problem, the religious 
philosopher has been delighted 
to find that chemists and biolo- 
gists were unable to suggest 
mechanisms by which these 
complicated substances could 
have arisen. Moreover, the sub- 
stances have a remarkable pro- 
perty. 

Many organic compounds can 
occur in two forms with iden- 
tical chemical properties, differ- 
ing only in their optical activity. 
When dissolved in water one 


form rotates the plane of pola- 
rized light to the left, the other 
to the right. The difference 
between the compounds lies in 
their molecular structure. One 
structure is the mirror-image of 
the other, like left and right. 
handed gloves. As there is no 
chemical difference between the 
two forms, when they are pre- 
pared in the laboratory they are 
always produced as a mixture 
containing equal amounts of the 
two ‘isomers’ as they are called. 
Most of the substances within 
organisms occur as only one 
isomer. The other, despite its 


similar chemical properties, is 7 


never found in Nature. How, it 
is asked, can this be explained 
except by divine intervention? 


Research in Russia 


Until very recently biologists 
had rather inadequate answers 
to these questions, for despite 
the pioneer attempts of J. B.S. 
Haldane in 1929 there was little 
sound evidence to explain the 
origin of living chemical systems 
with their unusual optical pro- 
perties. Great emphasis was 
laid on this deficiency by reli- 
gious writers such as Arthur 
Lunn and Lecomte du Noiiy. 

The position has been altered 
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considerably by the publication 
of two books containing de- 
tailed evidence of the origin and 
evolution of chemical systems. 
These books are The Origin of 
Life on the Earth, by A. I. 
Oparin (Oliver and Boyd, 35s) 
and The Origin of Life on the 
Earth, edited by A. I. Oparin, 
A. G. Pasynskii, A. E. Braun- 
shtein, and T. E. Pavlovskaya 
(Pergamon, £5). The first of 
these books is a monograph by 
the world’s leading authority on 
the origin of life which sum- 
marizes briefly most of the 
available information and _ pro- 
poses many new hypotheses. 
The second is a compiete tri- 
lingual record of the proceed- 
ings of an international sympo- 
sium held in Moscow under the 
auspices of the International 
Union of Biochemistry. 

New Evidence 

These volumes bring together 
>a good deal of new evidence, 
together with other material 
that has been published only in 
technical journals. They offer a 
sound basis for anyone wishing 
to understand the probable way 
in which the first organisms 
arose on the earth. They also 
provide reasonable answers to 
the questions answered super- 
naturally by the religious philo- 
sopher. Namely, how did com- 
plex substances arise on the 
earth and why do organisms 
contain only one type of 
isomer? 

Organisms are composed of 
four main types of substance— 
proteins, nucleic acids, carbo- 
hydrates, and lipids. The origin 
of each must be accounted for. 

Proteins have a structure in 
which many amino acids are 
linked into chains with cross- 
connections. Only about twenty 
amino acids have been found 
in proteins. Experiments have 
shown that almost all these 
amino acids can be synthesized 
by very simple reactions, such 
as sparking mixtures of gases, 
or shining ultraviolet light on 
them. Obviously such reactions 
could -have occurred on_ the 
earth from lightning and sun- 
light. Simple heating of mix- 
tures of amino acids to quite 


moderate temperatures produces 
a whole range of different pro- 
teins. 

Nucleic acids have a more 
complex structure. Their mole- 
cules consist of a chain of sugar 
phosphates to which nitro- 
genous bases, called purines and 
pyrimidines, are attached. The 
nitrogenous bases also can be 
produced by the action of ultra- 
violet light on mixtures of 
simple gases, such as ammonia 
and acetylene. The chain of 
sugar phosphates could be pro- 
duced in several ways; it is not 
certain which is the most likely. 
One suggested mechanism in- 
volves a substance called poly- 
phosphoric acid, which is re- 
quired to react with sugar to 
produce the necessary structure. 
Doubtless future research will 
clarify this minor problem. 

Numerous types of carbo- 
hydrate. have been produced by 
the simplest reactions. One of 
the best is to mix a solution of 
formaldehyde with limestone 
and leave it to stand for several 
hours at room_ temperature. 
The mixture rapidly produces 
glucose and fructose as well as 
other carbohydrates. As formal- 
dehyde can be formed in many 
simple ways, this reaction could 
obviously have occurred on the 
primitive earth. 


Towards a Solution 

Various fats and other lipids 
have been produced by simple 
reactions of gases. Methane and 
carbon monoxide, for example, 
will react to form butyric acid. 
An intermediary product of the 
reaction can be further treated 
to yield complex oily mixtures 
by the simplest conditions. 

This vast amount of experi- 
mental evidence clearly demon- 
strates the ease with which all 
the known constituents of living 
matter could have been formed 
from inorganic substances dur- 
ing the early history of the 
earth. And once formed, mix- 
tures of the various compounds 
would begin to interact and 
segregate. In this way the first 
very simple organisms would 
have developed. 

The second problem, that of 
the optical isomers, has not 


been completely settled, but 
various alternate hypotheses to 
divine intervention have been 
proposed. Unfortunately there 
is still insufficient evidence to 
decide between these alterna- 
tives. 

The main hypotheses all pos- 
tulate that some physical agent 
acted upon the reactions dis- 
cussed above so that the pro- 
duct was not an equal mixture 
of the two isomers. Various 
physical agents have been sug- 
gested and each is backed up 
by experimental evidence. For 
example, if ultraviolet light is 
polarized in a certain way it 
influences reactions to produce 
a predominance of one isomer. 
The Chemistry of Life 

An alternative proposed by 
J. D. Bernal supposes that the 
reactions occurred on the sur- 
face of quartz, which is the 
only common inorganic mineral 
which is itself optically active. 
Some Soviet chemists’ have 


‘recently demonstrated that if 


powdered quartz crystals are 
added to reactions in the labo- 
ratory the products are optically 
active. A similar result was 
obtained by a number of other 
chemists who simply stored sub- 
stances for a long period. They 
found that optically active crys- 
tals formed spontaneously. 

Experimental evidence of this 
type is quite sufficient to show 
the hopeless inadequacy of reli- 
gious explanations of the origin 
of life. 

There is good evidence for the 
synthesis of all the complex sub- 
stances required by organisms, 
while there are several ways in 
which the original syntheses 
could have been influences to 
produce a predominance of one 
isomer. 

With -the destruction of reli- 
gious views of biology it will be 
interesting to follow the changes 
that must occur in theology. 
Once it is acknowledged that 
life began by a simple series of 
chemical processes and_ that 
Man evolved from this begin- 
ning by natural selection, the 
religious views on mankind and 
its place in the universe become 
absurd. 
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The Challenge of Humanist Youth 


The recently formed University Humanist Federation 
held its first conference for the under-thirty-fives 


Year marked the beginning of ‘a new and 

hopeful significant chapter. The success of 
the Inaugural Conference of the recently formed 
University Humanist Federation exceeded the 
expectations of all but the most sanguine. 

The idea of a Federation of the various groups 
in our universities arose from the need expressed 
to enable each group to know what others were 
doing. The RPA offered to act as a clearing 
house for information, to provide a_ regular 
bulletin and some literature, and to assist in 
arranging conferences and meetings if desired. 
Each group is, of course, completely autonomous. 

The response to the invitation was swift and 
gratifying. Groups in the following British univer- 
sities are represented: Aberdeen, Bristol, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, Liverpool, Oxford, Manchester, 
Hull, University College (London), London, and 
Leicester. One overseas university (Witwaters- 
rand) has also joined. 

What began as little more than an experiment 
came solidly to life at Birmingham. The Confer- 
ence was thrown open to all humanists under 
: thirty-five and members of a newly-formed group 
in the town were also invited to attend. Alto- 
gether sixty-three registrations were received and 
the meetings in the Arden Hotel were full to 
capacity. 

The Conference was opened on Saturday, 
January 2, by Prof P. H. Nowell-Smith of Leices- 
ter University, who spoke on ‘The Humanist 
Basis of Ethics’. He pointed out that in our 
Western tradition the good life is generally con- 
sidered to have both a rational and social aspect. 
There is common agreement between religious 
and secular moralists about such virtues as love, 
comradeship, and loyalty. But when we consider 
the form, rather than the content, of morality 
there are two contrasting groups of concepts, one 
set being concerned with the purpose or goal of a 
moral action, the other regarding it as obedience 
to a command. 

-The moral tradition derived from ancient 


Fe: humanism in this country the New 
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Greece, for example, emphasized purpose. oa 

There were rules of conduct, but they were not ay 

unalterably fixed. They were not conceived like _ - 

the absolute commands of God in the Hebrew pa 

tradition. In this respect the New Testament con- the oad 
trasts with the Old Testament and is sometimes. 

more consonant with Greek ideas. 


Humanists accept the Greek view that moral ie con 
rules are not commands. When humanists . 
asked, as they often are, where they get their a ai 
moral values from, it would be true but inade- ialter 
quate to reply that they get them from parents, | 

books, etc. This does not satisfy the questioner 


because he is really asking on what authority may 
these ideas rest. He assumes that the validity of stlaial 
moral ideas depends on the nature of some) yalty 
external authority. = the 
Cc " hat is Right rules tl 
A child might argue in this way by referring ag 
the authority of his parents. But it is impossible) 7, ; 


to prove that our parents, or any other authority 
we may invoke, is right. If God is held to be theSome | 
author of moral commands, we still have to make} Lord 
the judgment that God is good and not evil. It 
follows that morality cannot in essence be based} 
on religion since the moral decision — i.e. offp 
what is right — must first be made by ourselves. 
The choice is essentially our own. 

Choice depends on the existence of desire andjw; 
aversion. There is bound to be some conflict 
between egocentric and social desires. In a sense, 
moral rules serve the purpose of the rules of a 
club, which are devised to achieve the ends which 
the members have in common. But it would be a 
mistake to think that human beings first exist 
without belonging to a community, and then con-many 
tracted together to form a society because i 


gmas 
seemed to them a rational step. It is 
We would not be rational, and we would e nee 


hardly recognizable as human beings at all, bulGod is 
for the influence of a social environmentarch w 


Examples of so-called wolf-children, deprived ofjutocra 
normal social contacts, show that rationality —— 
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not develop without speech and other conse- 
quences of living in a human community. 
Piaget’s studies of child psychology throw some 
light on this problem. He found that four stages 
of development could be distinguished in the atti- 
tude of children observed playing the game of 
marbles. At first they did not trouble about rules. 
Later they attached an almost sacred quality to 
POSE} -ules derived from elders or parents. Such an atti- 
7 = tude resembled that of religious moralists who 
ad i regarded moral rules as inviolable commands to 
lebrew be obeyed. But there was a later stage at which 
. the children recognized that rules could be altered 
timed), in some circumstances by collective consent. 
Humanism rejects the attitude that moral rules 
are commands and should never be altered. Reli- 
gious morality, on the other hand, is often remi- 
niscent of the childish stage. Thus in the case of 
adultery, a single act may be enough to dissolve 
a marriage whereas a lifetime of misery is often 
.. considered of less significance. 
thor “ What matters more to the humanist than a 
lity of articular moral rule is the existence of love and 
= oyalty. As we grow up we come to think more 
be the purpose of rules of conduct than of the 
rules themselves. It is this more flexible attitude 
hich is characteristic of humanism. It is admir- 
bly illustrated in the novels of E. M. Forster, 
which all humanists should read, 
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ction’ and dealt with some of the specific ques- 
ions to which humanists and orthodox Christians 
ive different answers. He emphasized that 
umanism igs not just a doctrine but a faith to be 
t into practice. There is, however, an overlap 
ith Christian ethics, even when the underlying 
logmas have been rejected in favour of a philo- 
phy which seems more tenable today. 
Moral problems fall into two main classes: the 
st type is concerned with personal relationships, 
e second with social situations. The reason why 
hristianity has failed to deal satisfactorily with 
en cOM‘many social problems is that its theological 
ause ildogmas are often obstacles to a radical solution. 
It is not easy for Christianity to be adapted to 
yuld e needs of a democratic society. Its concept of 
all, bu'God is derived from the image of a tribal patri- 
ynmentarch whose methods were those of a dictator and 
ived Ofutocrat. His decrees are regarded as absolute 
ty oe to be unquestioningly obeyed. 


Thus the most common Christian view of mar- 
riage is that it is an indissoluble union not to be 
broken in any circumstances. For the humanist, 
however, individual circumstances must be taken 
into account. At its best, marriage is a happy 
companionship based on a joint household, sex- 
fulfilment, and the upbringing of children. 

Considering how young and _ inexperienced 
most people are when they marry, it is not sur- 
prising that some fail, and what is more remark- 
able is that so many succeed. Divorce is necessary 
to wipe out the failures and enable a fresh start 
to be made. On a sacramental view of marriage 
no fresh start is permitted and the couple are tied 
for life. 

Humanists do not ignore the fact that where 
there are children divorce may not always be the 
right solution. It may well be that in some cases 
the parents should agree to remain together, 
despite their differences, until the children have 
grown up. They must certainly consider the wel- 
fare of the children and not merely their personal 
desires. 

The concept of ‘sin’ is distinctively paar pair 
The whole question of the relation of ‘sin’ and 
crime arose again in the controversy over the 
Wolfenden Report’s recommendation that homo- 
sexuality between consenting adults in private 
should not be a punishable offence. 

It is important for humanists to assess the 
criminal law from their own point of view. They 
may regard homosexual acts as repulsive, but 
they should remember that the special abhorrence 
with which these acts were regarded by the 
ancient Hebrews may have been connected with 
the social need for a large population. No similar 
horror seems to have been felt by their neigh- 
bours in the Middle East or by the ancient Greeks. 


Conflict with Religion 


Clearly the law must protect children from 
both homosexual and heterosexual assault, as the 
Wolfenden Committee recognized. Their Report 
was a substantial step forward towards a rational 
handling of a difficult problem. 

Other subjects on which religious morality is 
in conflict with the humanist attitude, largely 
because of the concept of sin, are Artificial 
Insemination, Birth Control, Abortion, and 
Euthanasia. 

A Parliamentary Committee is now considering 
the question of AID. Whether, in view of its 
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composition, the Committee will arrive at a 
rational conclusion remains to be seen. The 
Royal Commission on Divorce was certainly dis- 
appointing. 

There is a larger demand for AID than is 
generally supposed. It has been estimated that in 
the USA some 50,000 children have been con- 
ceived in this way, but it is impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics. Some women undoubtedly feel 
that an emotional need would be satisfied if AID 
were successful and there is no good reason why 
they should suffer deprivation. 

The problems of Birth Control and Abortion 
should be approached in the same rational spirit. 
By contrast we have recently had a typical 
example of Roman Catholic intolerance resulting 
in the banning of a Family Planning advertise- 
ment in a BMA booklet. 

Voluntary euthanasia is consistent with 
humanism, but it is opposed on religious grounds. 
So, too, religious objections were brought against 
the use of chloroform in childbirth in the last 
century. Extreme and prolonged suffering may 
damage the personality. A dying man in great 
pain should not be denied the relief he asks for. 

The practical implication of the humanist atti- 
tude to such problems as these is the most impor- 
tant subject we-can discuss. And the growth of 
humanism in recent years has been striking. 

The last session of the Conference was devoted 
to a discussion of ways and means of accelerating 
_ the spread of humanism. Mr Hawton emphasized 
the need to create a new public image in place of 
the old stereotype which the enemies of humanism 
set up as an Aunt Sally. By catching the imagina- 
tion of the younger generation, as in the UHF, 
we were moving in the right direction. 

Unfortunately the more we succeed in dieinhins 


groups, the more difficult becomes the problem 
of finding outside speakers. A discussion group, 
however, has a different function from a public 
meeting. Its members should not be primarily 
listeners to someone who talked at them; they 
should talk among themselves, clarifying their 
minds and discovering legitimate differences of 
opinion. 

The essence of humanism is independent judg. 
ment, not total uniformity. This results in a 
diversity of philosophical views, within fairly wide 
limits, but unity upon fundamental values. What 
people believe about the universe is less impor- 
tant than what they do in private and social life. 

Members of groups should therefore partici- 
pate with non-humanist groups in promoting 
causes which they feel to be important. Each 
group is autonomous and there is no rigid party 
line to which they are expected to conform. By 
such practical activities they can demonstrate that 
a group is not merely a talking-shop. 

Discussions within the group are a necessary 
preparation for attending meetings of Christia 
and other groups in a university and presentin 
the humanist point of view. When the subject o 
debate is known well in advance it is possible t 
work out carefully planned criticisms. Whether i 
debate or letters to the Press, it is obviousl 
important to spare no pains to state a well- 
informed, cogent argument and expose the real 
weakness of the opponent’s case. 

Mr Hawton’s talk was followed by a lively 
and valuable discussion. Representatives of dif- 
ferent groups compared their experiences, an 
account of which will be given in the next UHF 
bulletin. It was felt by everyone who attended 
that the Conference had not only been enjoyable 
but extremely helpful. The most suitable time of 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Fifty new members join the RPA each month. This is good, but still not good enough. 
Obviously a large and growing public shares our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 


To reach them costs money. 


The present subscription to the RPA is too low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations, We therefore appeal to all members to help in this work by giving generously to 


our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford to the Secretary, Development Fund, RPA Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, 


London, WC2, England. 
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the year for the next Conference was also con- 
sidered and the general opinion seemed to favour 
early January. 

Evidence of public interest in the appeal of 
humanism to youth was ‘provided by an excellent 
notice of the Conference in the Birmingham Post. 


Oxford Humanists 


HE Archbishop of York’s mission to Oxford 

University provided a golden opportunity 

for the Oxford University Humanists to 
show their mettle. They seized the initiative boldly 
by cancelling a meeting arranged to discuss Budd- 
hism and obtaining the much larger lecture hall 
of the Taylor Institution for an address by Mrs 
Margaret Knight. 

This counterblast attracted the notice of the 
national Press. The Daily Telegraph gave an 
account of the aims of the Group, which now 
numbers about 200 and has as its senior member 
Professor Gilbert Ryle. Dr Ramsey’s address in 
the Sheldonian received only a third of the space 
given to Mrs Knight. As though to compensate 
for this, there was a brief interview with Dr Lee, 
vicar of St Mary the Virgin, who brushed aside 
the humanists as ‘ rather lightweight ’. : 

They were not so dismissed in the following 
day’s newspapers. Even The Times gave them 
forty lines in its main news page under the odd 
headline ‘ ‘‘ Humanist ” Dr Ramsey answers heck- 
lers’. For an hour and a half the Archbishop 
faced questions from humanists in the Old Library 
of the church of St Mary the Virgin. To quote 
the Daily Telegraph: 

Keen Christians, who had come to ask the Arch- 
bishop to enlighten them on points of the three 
lectures he has given so far, found themselves almost 
unable to compete with the enthusiastic humanists 
who occupied the front seats. One of the most per- 
sistent was Barry Fox, an Exeter College under- 
graduate. 

He left after an hour when he said to Dr Ramsey: 
‘It is no good trying to argue with you on the line 
you are taking. You cannot say that the statement 
that Jesus Christ is God and man is a logical argu- 
ment, and go on arguing along those lines.’ é 

After some discussion on humanists and humanism, 
the Archbishop said he was a humanist in the classical 
sense in which Erasmus was, ‘a person who cares 
greatly for human beings and the human race, who 
teveres human freedom and the achievements of the 
human spirit’. He said this was rather different from 


the modern interpretation of the word. — 
Following a further exchange, he admitted he had 


This contained an interview with Mr Hawton in 
which he stressed the moral danger of nihilism 
and the importance of creating a sense of moral 
and social responsibility in young people today. 
This is one of the positive tasks to which the 
RPA is committed. 


Hit the Headlines 


rather pulled their legs. He added: ‘It was in part 
an elaborate verbal joke.’ 

The questions included: 

How long would a person be justified in trying to 
believe before he made up his mind that he could not 
accept the Christian faith? 

As long as he has the patience and will to do it? 

Is not the whole concept of Hell inconsistent with 
modern knowledge : that it is not possible to believe 
in Hell today? 

No, I have a very real conception of Hell myself: 
complete alienation from God through wilfulness on 
my part. 

What is the purpose of God putting us here at all? 
Can a non-Christian go to Heaven or Hell? 

It is explained in the Gospels by parable, the 
parable of the talents and using them applies to the 
Christian; for the non-Christian good works take the 
place of what to the Christian is essential. 

Do you believe in the Virgin Birth? 

Yes, but I don’t think it is all important to a 
belief in Christ as God and man. My belief in the 
divinity of Christ rests on a whole lot of other con- 
siderations. The Virgin Birth is a matter of relative 
importance, but I believe in it. 

As a lawyer I find the evidence unconvincing. 

I am not a lawyer. 

Dr Ramsey was also asked to explain whether he 

supported the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Fisher, 
in his supposed assertion that adultery should be 
made a crime. Dr Ramsey replied he certainly did 
not believe adultery should be made a crime because 
if it was it could not be enforced by law. 
__He added he did not think Dr Fisher had said so. 
“I don’t think he said precisely that. As far as I 
remember he was talking about the social and popu- 
lar attitude towards such things as adultery and 
divorce, and while he may have deplored adultery I 
doubt if he did say that it ought to be a crime.’ 

When the question was pressed Dr Ramsey ans- 
wered: ‘Go and ask him what he did say.’ 


Both at Oxford and Manchester the University 
Groups have demonstrated that a vigorous 
counter-attack during a Christian mission has 
‘news value’ apart from its more obvious merits. 
The lesson is plain. The University Humanist 
Federation is a challenge that cannot be ignored 
or played down with feeble jokes. In its rather 
slanted survey of the state of religion in the 
universities the BBC has acknowledged that 
humanism is.on the map. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXVIII 


Emerson: Apostle of Self-Reliance 
by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Despite his intellectual confusions Emerson was 
a formative influence in the humanist tradition 


I like a church; I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


HEN, in 1832, the young Unitarian 

VW minister Ralph Waldo Emerson re- 

signed his pastorate, it was the end of 
a dreary journey for him. It also announced a 
new phase in American thought. In eastern 
Massachusetts the stern Puritanism of the early 
colonists had decayed under the influence of 
scepticism and _ prosperity. Unitarianism, a 
‘feather-bed to catch a falling Christian’, as it 
was dubbed, had taken the place of Calvinism. 
Emerson’s ancestors were ministers, and he at 
first took naturally to that profession. 

An effective preacher, Emerson took issue over 
the question of conformity. In his final address 
to his congregation he explained that he saw no 
’ authority for observing the Lord’s Supper, which 
appeared merely formalistic; Jesus himself had 
eschewed formalism. Emerson did not object to 
others observing the rite, but could not adminis- 
ter it himself. 

Emerson was strongly affected by the develop- 
ment of science (to a degree only now becoming 
plain, thanks to the work in progress of Prof 
R. E. Spiller). But he did not accept eighteenth 
century rationalism; instead he drew on the 
European Romantic thinkers, especially Coleridge 
and Carlyle. He, and others like him, built up a 
confused, and ultimately too vague, system of 
thought labelled Transcendentalism. He drew a 
distinction between understanding and reason; 
the former was what we usually term reason, the 
latter intuition. It was by intuition that one could 
reach the higher truth which transcended experi- 
ence, He explained: 

Reason is the highest faculty of the soul — what 
we often mean by the soul itself; it never reasons, 
84 


Never proves, it simply perceives; it is vision. The 
Understanding toils all the time, compares, contrives, 
adds, argues, near-sighted but ’ strong-sighted, dwel- 
ling in the present the expedient the customary. 
Beasts have some understanding but no Reason. 
He asserted that man’s mind and the world 
were linked together — ‘ the laws of moral nature 
answer to those of matter as face to face ina 
glass’. In his first book, Nature, he expounded 
this doctrine, after a visit to Europe, where he 


was much impressed by the great French scien-§} 


tists such as Arago and Gay-Lussac and 
unmoved — intellectually — by the sublime cere- 
monies of the Roman Church; sublime as spec: 
tacles, and even pathetic, especially the nuns 
taking the veil, of whom he remarked, ‘ youth, 
beauty, rank, thus self-devoted to mistaken duty ’. 

Emerson even had glimpses of the theory of 
evolution ; early in his life he wrote: 


To glowing hope, moreover, ’tis alarming to see i 


the full and regular series of animals from mites and 
worms up to man; yet he who has the same organi- 
zation and a little more mind pretends to an insulated 
and extraordinary destiny to which his fellows of the 
stall and field are in no part admitted, nay are dis 
dainfully excluded. 


His theory of correspondence was an attempt 
to humanize science, then regarded by Romantic 
thinkers as describing a cold, dead world. But 

In the woods we return to reason and faith . 
Standing on the bare ground — my head bathed by 
the blithe air and uplifted into infinite space — all 
mean egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eye 
ball; I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the 


Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or 
parcel of God. 


Yet although such lyricism justified Edgar 
Allen Poe’s acid comment, ‘Mr Ralph Waldo 


Emerson belongs to a class of gentlemen with 
whom we have no patience whatsoever — the 


se 
mystics for mysticism’s sake’, elsewhere Emer: 


son shows that his shrewd Yankee common sensé¢ 
never left him. He tried in fact to reconcile con- 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, after a drawing by Rowse 
tradictory ideas, and unless one can accept the 
mystic unity which he intuited his writings must 
appear confused. 

Emerson’s essays are the end-products of a 
long process. All his life he jotted down his 
intuitions, gathering them together for lectures, 
and finally polishing them up as essays. These are 
not logically developed, but collections of 
aphorisms. Not only can the essays be read, as he 
intended, in any order; paragraphs, even sen- 
tences, can be changed about without affecting 
the general impression. They are works of exhor- 
tation, detachable from the writer’s own philoso- 
phical beliefs. This is at once their strength and 
their weakness. 

Emerson drew his main practical belief, that of 
the self-reliance of the individual, from his Pro- 
testant origins. How much he owed to that back- 
ground he admitted: 

How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set; 


Example, custom, fear, occasion slow — 
These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 


The only duty of man was to be true to him- 
self, and it is this part of his teaching which made 
him popular then, and is still alive today when 
Transcendentalism has been forgotten. Thus in 


his advice to ‘The American Scholar’ he said 
‘ Books are for the scholar’s idle times ’ and ‘ only 
so much do I know, as I have lived’. Scholarly 
introspection would bring him nearer to his 
fellow men: 

The deeper he dives into his privatest, secretest 
presentiment, to his wonder he finds this is the most 
acceptable, most public, and universally true. The 


people delight in it; the better part of every man 
feels, This is my music; this is myself. 


And it is sound advice to the scholar: 


Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is a 
popgun, though the ancient and honourable of the 
earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. 

His ‘ Divinity School Address’ gives an account 
of Christianity as mythic. Jesus understood that 
there was one mind and one will active in Nature, 
and the perception of this awakened the religious 
sentiment; hence his cry for all men: ‘I am 
divine. Through me, God acts; through me, 
speaks.’ But mere understanding caught at this 
and made of Christianity a myth, exaggerating 
the personal and ritualistic, concentrating on the 
person of Jesus himself. The remedy was for each 
student of the Divinity School (at Harvard) to 
‘cast behind you all conformity, and acquaint 
men at first hand with Deity’ (not the Deity). 

These were the themes of the secular sermon 
he preached all his life, expounding the deepest 
meaning of the Protestant Reformation: that the 
individual man is the unit of judgment and inter- 
pretation and must choose his own calling, guide 
his own conduct, come to his own opinions, make 
his own religion, and even his own history. A few 
sentences from the essay on ‘ Self-Reliance ’ illus- 
trate his views: 


Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. 

Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the 
manhood of every one of its members. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a non-conformist. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
own mind. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. 

A political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery of 
your sick or the return of your absent friend, or some 
other favourable event raises your spirits, and you 
think good days are preparing for — Do not believe 
it. Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 


The tragedy of Emerson has been that his doc- 
trines gave material for endless distortion and 
corruption. He enunciated them at the very time 
when they could be adopted by people lacking 
his humanity and conscious only of his tone of 
almost unctuous optimism. One of his most 
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important ideas, that society was dynamic and 
experimental and must constantly begin again 
without being shackled by tradition, was turned 
into mere contempt for the past. He was opposed 
to coercion by the State, almost to the extent of 
anarchism ; this was invoked to support economic 
anarchy and uncontrolled cut-throat competition. 

His theory of compensation, that good and evil 
balance out, was made to excuse injustice and 
inequality in income and profit. His emphasis on 
the sovereignty of the individual was made a 
justification of ballot-box democracy. His extol- 
ling of ethical individualism was made a basis for 
economic individualism. The doctrine of self-reli- 
ance became the creed of self-seekers and ruth- 
less business men in an economic anarchy. 

Emerson himself saw with grave misgiving 
what was happening in the expanding America 
of the nineteenth century, and his optimism was 
strained at what he saw, so that he wrote 
sombrely : 

Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 

But if today we re-read what he himself wrote, 
we find Emerson is still an inspiration to the 
humanist. He remains one of the great writers 
of democracy. De Tocqueville, in his great study 


of Democracy in America (1835-40), noted that 
the subjects of a democratic literature would bh 
man, his future, and his own heart; and its pro- 
blem the tension a man feels at the cleavage 
between himself and his society. In Emerson, 
democratic literature is exemplified. His belief in 
self-reliance, especially in times when there is a 
drive towards the conformity he detested, is an 
example to us today. His independence, which he 
never abandoned, despite (like Voltaire and Gil- 
bert Murray) attempts to make out that he had 
returned to religion, is a further example. 

That his doctrines were watered down and cor- 
rupted does not affect their soundness; to retum 


to the source is to find the stream clear. We may} ’ 
say of him what Matthew Arnold, after severe 


criticism, said: 

You cannot prize him too much, nor heed him too 
diligently. He has lessons for both the branches of 
our race. I figure him to my mind as visible upon 
earth still, as still standing here by Boston Bay, or 
at his own Concord, in his habit as he lived, but of 
heightened stature and shining feature, with one 
hand stretched out towards the East, to our laden and 
labouring England; the other towards the ever 
growing West, to his own dearly-loved America — 


“great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious America’. To} j 


us he shows for guidance his lucid freedom, his 
cheerfulness and hope; to you his dignity, serenity, 
elevation. 
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WITCHCRAFT: A CHRISTIAN HERESY 


by VICTOR PURCELL 


Witchcraft was a product of clerical imagina- 
the witches who suffered were real 


tion, but 


tianity argue that it 

should be judged, not by 
its fruits but by its good inten- 
tions. The all too frequent 
cruelty and even bestiality of 
many of its adherents is attri- 
buted either to original sin or to 
‘pagan survivals’. Witchcraft is 
thus referred to nowadays as if 
it were the manifestation of the 
stubborn superstition of the 
people in defiance of the 
Church’s denial of its existence. 
The truth, of course, is quite the 
opposite. The three centuries of 
culminating horror, from about 
1450 to 1750, and reaching the 
peak about 1600, were the 
direct result of the devilish 
inventiveness of the clerical 
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and credulity of the people of 
Western Europe. Witchcraft 
existed, in fact, purely as a 
Christian heresy—an imaginary 
plot of the Devil against the 
Christian religion. Says the 
author of an important and 
devastating book of reference 
recently published (The En- 
cyclopedia of Witchcraft and 
Demonology, by Rossell Hope 
Robbins, FRSL; Peter Nevill, 
63s): 


Witchcraft is not a department 


‘| of anthropology, folklore, mytho- 


logy, or legend; its relations to 
magic are very limited, to modern 
Satanism, nil; its links with dem- 
onology subordinated to witch- 


: ology; in a word, witchcraft lies 


in the province of theology. 


The heresy sprang from the 
religious intolerance beginning 
in the twelfth century and was 
promoted both by Church and 


‘|State. In 1258 the Inquisition 
_|asked the Pope 
“sought not to take cognizance of 


‘whether it 


divination and sorcery’. The 


permission: was refused unless 


the sorcery involved manifest 
heresy, but in 1320 Pope John 


XXII empowered the Inquisi- 
tion at Carcassonne to prose- 
cute those who worshipped 
demons. The movement mean- 
while had received an impetus 
from the prurient imaginings of 
St Thomas Aquinas, whose 
theory (taken from a Byzantine 
source) that humans could 
copulate with devils was the 
origin of the charge of sexual 
relations with the Devil which 
was to become standard at all 
witch trials. 

Aquinas also advanced the 
theories of transvection (by 
which the soul could have 
experience outside the body—a 
subtle device for proving that a 
person seen in one place was 
actually engaged in unhallowed 
activity elsewhere), metamor- 
phosis, storm-raising, ligature 
(demoniacal intervention to pre- 
vent copulation), and the evil 
eye—all invaluable presump- 
tions in the witch-hunt that was 
to come. 


Confession Under Torture 


By 1350, in Carcassonne and 
Toulouse, the Inquisition had 
burned 600 persons as heretics 
for practising the new sorcery, 
for as a ‘new’ phenomenon it 
was regarded by both theolo- 
gians and the public. Trials for 
witchcraft spread from inquisi- 
tor to inquisitor throughout 
southern France, to Switzer- 
land, and into French Savoy, 
northern Italy, and up into the 
Rhineland. 

Given momentum by a num- 
ber of papal bulls, the witch- 
hunt now expanded apace, and 
by 1450 had become a terror. 
Witchcraft differed from ‘sor- 
cery’ in that it was never ‘of the 
people’. An_ indifferent public 
was ruthlessly lashed into be- 
lieving it. The confessions 
exacted from witches under tor- 
ture authenticated the growing 


tribe of experts, and _ the 
denunciations ensured a _ con- 
tinuing supply of victims. 
Witchcraft had now become a 
vested interest, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of informers, 
torturers, lawyers, judges, and 
theologians. On the mass of 
‘evidence’ thus accumulated the 
later demonologists based their 
learned compendiums and so 
formulated the classic concep- 
tions of witchcraft, which never 
existed except in their own 
minds but which assumed the 
awful majesty of theology in 
general. 


A Catalogue of Horrors 


For the next three hundred 
years witchcraft dominated 
man’s thinking, living, and 
dying. To every theologian, 
lawyer, professor, or adminis- 
trator, Catholic or Protestant, it 
was a crime of the mind, imagi- 
nation, or motives. The eminent 
French jurist, economist, and 
political theorist, Jean Bodin, in 
1580 gave the legal definition of 
a witch as ‘one who knowing 
God’s law tries to bring about 
some act through agreement 
with the Devil’. The Roman 
Catholic demonologist, Del Rio, 
in 1599 defined witchcraft as ‘an 
art by which, by the power of a 
contract entered into with 
the Devil, some wonders are 
wrought which pass the com- 
mon understanding of men’. In 
1653 an Anglican judge, Sir 
Robert Filmer, echoed Del Rio 
in almost identical terms. 

The abominations committed 
in the so-called uprooting of 
witchcraft compose a catalogue 
of horrors which affords an 
ironic commentary on a religion 
nominally based on forgiveness 
and returning good for evil. 
‘Whatever punishment we can 
order against witches by roast- 
ing and cooking them over a 
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slow fire is not really very 
much,’ said Jean Bodin, ‘and 
not as bad as the eternal agonies 
which are prepared for them in 
hell, for the fire cannot last 
much more than hour or so 
until the witches have died.’ 


The Devil’s Mark 


The authorities, ecclesiastical 
and civil, were for the most part 
willing accomplices; a Lord 
Chief Justice of England closed 
his eyes to proven fraud in a 
witch trial, even when his atten- 
tion was called to it by his 
fellow judges; a trial judge in 
Germany, repulsed by a woman 
he had tried to seduce, in 
revenge tortured her sister and 
had her burned alive as a witch 
the same day; a distinguished 
professor of law at Toulouse 
advocated the suspension of the 
rules at witch trials because ‘not 
one out of a million witches 
would be accused or punished 
if regular legal procedure were 
followed’ ; a bishop in Germany 
burnt to death over 900 men 
and women, confiscating their 
property for his own enjoy- 
ment; a Protestant minister 
in Scotland refused Christian 
burial to a woman crushed to 
death by a mob because she had 


been accused as a witch by a 
sixteen-year-old lad; a famous 


French magistrate regretted 
that, instead of burning some 
young children accused of 
witchcraft, he had merely sen- 
tenced them to be flogged while 
they watched their parents burn 
as witches. 

Anyone having a mole, wen, 
or scar was considered to pos- 
sess a devil’s mark and was 
therefore liable to be executed 
as a witch. Common report or 
gossip were sufficient ground for 
an accusation of witchcraft: 
once arrested the accused was 
tortured until he or she con- 
fessed their guilt. The male vic- 
tims of the witch-hunt were 
nearly as numerous as_ the 
female ones. 


200,000 Burned 


It took two hundred years to 
burn (at a conservative esti- 
mate) some 200,000 witches, but 
although the Nazis did better in 
purely numerical terms, Dr 
Robbins remarks: 


What makes witchcraft so repel- 
lent and morally lower than fas- 
cism is that throughout civilized 
Europe, in every country (with the 
possible exception of Holland), 
the clergy led the persecutions 
and condemned them in the name 


of Christianity, while the lawyen 


and judges abetted them in th ~_ 
name of reason. = 
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nightmare, the foulest crime and 
deepest shame of western civiliza- 
tion. 

To deny the existence of 
witchcraft was to expose one- 
self to almost certain death, but 
nevertheless for many _ heroic 
individuals the compulsions of 
humanity and common sense 
were stronger than their piety, 
and they made their protests. At 
long last these became effective. 
Said John Wesley (rather wist- 
fully it would seem): ‘The 
infidels have hooted witchcraft 
out of the world.’ All honour, 
then, to the infidels! 

In our own generation witch- 
craft has been revived in 
America (the scene of the 
Salem witch trials) by the late 
Senator McCarthy, but the 
humaner spirit of our age 
would not. permit the burning 
of the witches—only their social 
and economic ruin. Progress is 
certain—if slow. 

Witchcraft is no inexplicable 
‘sport’ of theology: it is just as 
reasonable as other theological 
assumptions and less cruel and 
anti-social than most of them. 
Its weakness (theologically 
speaking) is that it is more sus- 
ceptible to scientific disproof 
than the others. But it will be 
revived repeatedly so long as 
people in general refuse to 
accept Bertrand Russell’s dic- 
tum that ‘it is undesirable to 
believe a proposition when 
there is no ground whatever for 
supposing it true’, 

This encyclopedia of 571 
pages, profusely _ illustrated, 
complete with a bibliography of 
hundreds of books and docu- 
ments, is no sensationalist com- 
pilation but a serious work of 
scholarship by a _ well-known 
writer on medieval literature. It 
includes articles on every aspect 
of its subject—witches’ sabbat 
and pact, night flight and 
metempsychosis, incubi and suc- 
cubi, verbatim reports of trials, 
werewolves and vampires, devils, 
exorcism, and barbarous tor- 
tures. It is certain to become a 
standard work. It should be on 
the shelves of all libraries as 
well as in the possession of 
serious students of the history 
of Europe and of religion. 


ON THE AIR 


Science for the Million 


by A. D. 


shot at the BBC as ‘hag- 

ridden’, though he later 
tried to explain it away as a 
joke, was bang on the target, 
with one qualification—namely, 
that hags, especially the older 
sort, may belong to either 
sex. For a time it looked as if 
the BBC would have to be con- 
tent to tag along after its more 
sprightly rival. At long last it 
is catching up. According to the 
latest figures to hand, one and 
a-half million viewers have in 
the past few months switched 
over from ITV. Also, plans are 
under way at Broadcasting 
House for an advance all along 
the line, no doubt with a view 
to capturing that third television 
service for itself if and when it 
comes. 

There is, however, little sign 
of any change in the BBC’s atti- 
tude towards secularism. After 
months of waiting we have just 
had one programme, ‘The Dis- 
appearing God’, in which an 
agnostic (Mr J. M. Corbett of 
Oxford) appeared, as_ usual 
under a Christian escort. (More 
about it presently.) On the 
other hand, ‘about thirty reli- 
gious programmes of different 
kinds’, I am quoting from BBC 
Handbook 1960, ‘are broadcast 
every week’. This has no rela- 
tion whatever to the known pro- 
portion of Christians to unbe- 
lievers in the country. The 
latest poll, from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, showed that fifty-three 
per cent of fourth-year students 
do not believe in God. Com- 
ment is needless. 

At the same time I am bound 
to acknowledge that the BBC 
has in recent months put out 
more science programmes than 
heretofore. Besides such regular 
features as ‘Science Survey’ and, 
more recently, ‘Science News’, 


IAN JACOB'S parting 


COHEN 


we had in the last quarter of 
1959 a first-rate series of talks 
—eight in all—under the general 
title ‘Man’s Knowledge of Man’. 
It covered a good deal of 
ground, from ‘The Beginning of 
Man’ by Prof J. Z. Young to 
‘Can Man be Modified?’ by 
Prof James Danielli. On tele- 
vision, again, two recent series 
—Sir Lawrence Bragg’s “The 
Nature of Things’ and ‘The 
Nature of Life’ in Science Inter- 
national—were widely acclaimed. 


The Layman’s Headache 


There is one snag, however. 
Many science programmes tend 
to be above the heads of most 
of us. It is not the speaker’s 
fault either. In an article con- 
tributed to the Listener by Sir 
Lawrence Bragg he made the 
point that programmes dealing 
with ‘research on the frontiers 
of science’ are for specialists 
only. The truth is that as 


_ science becomes more complex 


and abstract every day the lay- 
man is soon out of his depth. 

If he can be induced to listen 
in, whatever the subject matter 
—and in the hands of a broad- 
caster like Mr Magnus Pyke I 
have known even such an 
unpromising topic as the indus- 
trial uses of fireflies to hold one 
absorbed—then, apart from the 
interest of such programmes, 
the listener comes to acquire a 
scientific habit of mind—i.e. to 
accept nothing without proper 
proof, 

Education in the more formal 
sense must of course also play 
its part here. Sir Charles Snow’s 
broadcast on ‘The Imperatives 
of Educational Strategy’ (based 
on his Rede Lecture) drew a 
spirited reply from Mr G. H. 
Bantock, who took exception to 
his comments on the reaction of 
literary men (‘a scream of 
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horror’) to the scientific-indus- 
trial revolution which was to do 
so much for the hungry and the 
poor. Nevertheless, Sir Charles’s 
plea for a closer rapprochement 
between science and the arts 
remains as valid as ever. If we 
are not to go on producing half- 
men instead of men, we must 
get rid of an unnecessary dicho- 
tomy. Scientific humanism, as 
its name implies, does just that. 

To go back to the programme 


I mentioned earlier—‘The Dis- 
appearing God’—I confess I 
found it on the whole rather 
disappointing. Mr Corbett gave 


away too much. When, for 
example, he said ‘I feel I am 
moving in some obscure way 
but I could not possibly tell in 
what direction or what will be 
the outcome’, he was speaking 
the language of near-mysticism. 
One great service Mr Corbett 
did was to point out the 


increase in human_happines 
that has followed on the ending 
of Church rule. His opponent (a 
Scots theologian) did not demur, 
But there are still large areas of 
the globe where the Pope’s writ 
runs waiting to be revitalized 
by the application of science, 
Here Sir Charles Snow’s indict- 
ment applies with even greater 
force to priests who bar the 
road to progress. This, I suggest, 
is the true trahison des clercs. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


AUTHORITY, RESPONSIBI- 
LITY AND EDUCATION, by 
R. E. Peters (Allen and Unwin, 
12s 6d). This book is based on 
Third Programme talks and on 
lectures first given to people 
actively concerned in various 
ways with the business of edu- 
cation. To describe the contents 
as essays in the philosophy of 
education, which they are, may 
mislead tough-minded readers 
to expect the worst. Instead Dr 
Peters is admirably incisive and 
hard headed, as well as being 
thoroughly humanist in his out- 
look. 

‘“Authority” is a word that 
has an aura about it, a mys- 
tique. And there are some who 
like to keep it that way’ (p 13). 
‘But not Peters. He looks at spe- 
cimens of the different sorts and 
sources of authority with a drily 
clinical eye. The main thesis is 
that both science and morality 
are essentially anti-authorita- 
rian: ‘Of course in both enter- 
prises provisional authorities 
can be consulted. But .. . their 
pronouncements are never to be 
regarded as final just because 
they have made them’ (p 22). 

The point is that morality 
cannot just mean doing the 
done thing or performing duties 
required by a religious or civil 
establishment. To be different 
from custom, religion, or cowed 
obedience it must involve ‘act- 
ing on a code that the indivi- 
dual has accepted as his own, 
(p 28). Morality begins when 
and only when people ask them- 
selves questions like ‘I know 
the priests denounce it, but is it 
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really wrong?’; when rules are 
accepted or rejected not on 
authority but because we see 
the point of them. 

On _ responsibility Peters 
argues: “The burden of the 
message of Marx and Freud 
was that a man who under- 
stands the causes of social evils 
and predicaments is in a posi- 
tion to do something about 
them. Neither of them 
would have had much sym- 
pathy for those who, under- 
standing such causes, merely 
look back in anger’ (pp 78-9). 
‘Freud’s discoveries,’ as Peters 
puts it in a typical epigram, “did 
not... provide us with a blank 
cheque drawn on the Bank of 
Circumstances’ (p 
9). 
In the third Part Peters 
achieves the feat of saying 
things that are fresh, pointed, 
and_ sensible on_ such trite 
themes for educational ad- 
dresses as ‘Must an educator 
have an aim?’ and ‘Training 
intellect and character’. A good 
little book. ANTONY FLEW 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
OCCIDENT, by Martin A. Lar- 
son (Philosophical Library, New 
York, $6). Modern apologetics 
plays down the remarkable par- 
allels between Christianity and 
more ancient religions. This is 
more understandable than hon- 
est since it is obvious that the 
Christian claim to be a unique 
revelation, proved by miracu- 
lous events, would be under- 
mined if it could be shown to 
be derivative. Yet some of the 


keystones in the Gospels have 
their counterparts earlier 
mythology. The nativity, the 
virgin mother, the temptation 
by the devil, even the devil him. 
self, are familiar archetypes. So, 
too, are the pattern of the resur- 
rected god and the rites of bap- 
tism and communion. All these 
are ingredients of traditional 
Christianity and it is useless to 
object that the total result is 
different. The outcome of religi- 
ous syncretism is always more 
than the sum of its parts. 
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and pieces come together? Dr 
Martin Larson answers _ this 
question in a fascinating study 
of Western religion. There can 
be no clear geographical fron- 
tier for ideas and the quest is 
pursued beyond the Occident to 
Buddhism and Zoroastrianism. 
The latter is usually given less 
attention than it deserves and 
Larson redresses the balance. It 
was an intolerant faith aiming 
at world conquest. Some of its 
ideas were transmitted to Chris- 
tianity, and so still survive, 
through the Essenes. The pivotal 
significance of this austere 
Jewish sect is ably brought out. 
Dr Larson has consulted all the 
available evidence as well as the 
important discoveries at Qum- 
ran. He holds that they were 
influenced by remnants of the 
Pythagorean brotherhoods with 
whom Josephus compares their 
way of life. In his view, Jesus 
was a member of the commun- 
ity for some years but left them 
because they could not possibly 
have regarded him as the Mes- 
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siah. He consciously re-created 
the career of the Teacher of 
Righteousness and deliberately 
invited his death as an atone- 
ment for mankind’s sin. The 
Gospel Jesus is more Zoro- 
astrian, Buddhist, and Pytha- 
gorean than Jewish, on this view. 
It is a bold hypothesis, which 
many will challenge. Dr Larson 
supports it with a wealth of 
material and carries the story 
on to the development of the 
Papacy and the spread of Islam. 
Although the book is mainly an 
attempt to reinterpret Christian- 
ity, it can be read with profit 
and enjoyment as a connected 
account of the mythologies that 
have dominated half the world. 
Its interest and value to human- 
ists can hardly be exaggerated. 
Out of countless tangled threads 
Dr Larson has woven a coher- 
ent and intelligible picture at 
least as plausible as its rivals. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, by 
Gabriel Langfeldt (Allen & Un- 
win, 12s 6d). The author, who 
is a well-known Norwegian 
psychiatrist, has been stimulated 
into writing by a controversy 
in northern theological circles 
over the mind of Schweitzer. 
Some have soft-pedalled his 
bold originality. Others, like Dr 
Finlayson and Professor Lind- 
hardt, have noted him out of 
their fold and countered with 
savage charges of exhibitionist 
and decadent Buddhist. 

Professor Langfeldt, with the 
impartial approach of an ana- 
lyst, has made a patiently sym- 
pathetic study of the evidence. 
This is not only based on that 
charming autobiography, Mem- 
oirs of Childhood and Youth, 
but also on a personal corres- 
pondence during 1956 and 1957. 
In its first Norwegian edition it 
aroused a further and very emo- 
tional debate. The author was 
hotly accused by some theolo- 
gians of misunderstanding his 
subject, but the present edition 
prints Schweitzer’s own endorse- 
ment of his apologist’s interpre- 
tation. 

It would appear then that 
Schweitzer is sometimes am- 
biguous about the concept of 


God but that he has gradually 
clarified his ideas. In world-view 
he is an agnostic but in life- 
view an ethical mystic with 
affinities to Spinoza and Goethe. 
He has modelled himself on 
Christ but does not consider 
him to be the Son of God. He 
calls his Lambarene friends to 
‘Prayer’, but this prayer is a 
form of meditation and free 
from any intercessory claims. 
‘Philosophically, then, there are 
many labels that fit him better 
than “Christian”, First and fore- 
most he is an original religious 
thinker.’ 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM, 
by Ndabaningi Sithole (Oxford 
University Press, 12s 6d). The 
value of this book is the insight 
it gives into the attitude of an 
African convert to Christianity 
to the ferment in Africa today. 
The author was born in South- 
ern Rhodesia in primitive con- 
ditions, from which he escaped 
by being educated at a mission 
school. For the de-tribalized 
African the transition from 
witchcraft is depicted as either 
a total rejection of religion— 
Communism being the most 
likely alternative in this case— 
or the acceptance of one of the 
higher religions, such as Chris- 
tianity or Islam. If Mr -Sithole 
is right, there is a considerable 
fear that Communism may be a 
possible substitution of one 
form of domination for another. 
He contends that the burning 
issue is domination versus na- 
tionalism, and that this explains 
a good deal that is otherwise 
puzzling in what is happening 
in Egypt, central Africa, and 
the South. What has broken 
down, he claims, is not a reli- 
gious myth but the secular myth 
of white supremacy. 

He hopes that Christianity 
will find a way out of the pre- 
sent racial antagonism, but if 
nationalist aspirations are de- 
nied an outlet Africans may 
turn from the West to Russia. 
His hopes would seem to have 
a slender basis. In Africa, as in 
Asia, Christian missions are 
increasingly regarded as ‘the 
white man’s religion’ — and 


N dabaningi Sithole 


apart from a few exceptiona. 
individuals, white men do not 
allow their religion to interfere 
with good profits from cheap 
labour. More in sorrow than 
anger, the author rebukes Dr 
Schweitzer for his paternalism. 
Schweitzer alienates African na- 
tionalists by regarding the 
Negro as a child. He coined the 
formula, ‘I am your brother, it 
is true, but your elder brother’. 

Perhaps the greatest barrier 
to African unity is the multipli- 
city of languages spoken. But 
the sense of solidarity has deep- 
ened since, years ago, Nkrumah 
said: “To me, independence for 
the Gold Coast is meaningless 
unless it is linked up with the 
total liberation of the continent 
of Africa.’ What this may imply 
is frankly, firmly, and politely 
stated in Mr Sithole’s appeal to 
the West to come to terms with 
African resurgence before it is 
too late. 


DMITRY SHOSTAKOVICH, 
by D. Rabinovitch (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 18s), is the work of a 
personal friend and _ leading 
Russian music critic. The ap- 
proach is far more critical than 
biographical. There is in fact 
tantalizingly little detail about 
the man, though what there is 
attracts—his .warmth towards 
his own children and his pupils. 
Some amend is made by the 
wealth of photographs. One 
would now recognize him in any 
crowd—the authentic iook of 
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abstraction, unruly forelock, and 
lasting impression of youth. 
Authentic seems a good word 
also for his working life. He 
really is a composer and moved 
by the mysterious compulsion of 
his kind. He has been affected 
with elements of more western 
modernism, especially in the 
earlier ‘Hamlet’ phrase. He has 
also of course been a man of 
his Soviet times, supremely in 
the Leningrad Symphony. But 


his own inner voice has re- 
mained and developed. 

There has clearly been some 
tension between his more per- 
sonal and his more laureate 
works. But it is clear that the 
personal is allowed and that 
his heart really moved into that 
massive achievement of the 
Seventh Symphony. Sometimes 
during air-raids he could not 
tear himself away from writing- 
desk and score: ‘The music 


surged out of me, I could nofKibbo 
hold it back.’ much 1 

This book will please many}today a 
whose interest has already been} Londor 
caught in English concert halls, 
But writing directly about music} SiR,— 
is notoriously difficult and the}for a ' 
book would have gained byjvery ni 
some more oblique approaches} but on 
It is a pity that the views, both;must s 
for and against, of Soviet critics} Executi 
are not balanced by views of}compos 
critics in other countries. terested 
impossi 
the fac 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


to be « 
nations 
quished 


A Shower of Brickbats 


Sir,—I keep wondering how 
an organization like ours can 
hope ever to become a popular 
movement. 

Rather than heaping abuse 
on the Catholics, it would be 
wiser to sit back and watch how 
they do things. (Likewise, it 
would be wiser to keep Mrs 
Knight off the air. What is the 
good of winning an argument 
if at the same time antagonism 
is created?) 

As to the February Humanist, 
I wonder if anyone will have 
the endurance to read through 
it, except perhaps the contribu- 
.tors themselves. Mr _ Reid 
(Readers’ Letters) about sums 
it up: ‘Humanism . . . mutual 
self-glorification society.’ I hope 
that the coming editions will 
again be readable, as they used 
to be—A. Szturc, London, 
NWI11. 


Sir,—I have read Mr Snook’s 
article on clergymen and birds 
with disgust. It is not worthy of 
your paper. It reminds me of 
the kind of propaganda which 
McCarthy indulged in and it is 
an illustration of the pathologi- 
cal urge which too many 
humanists seem to have to 
attack and vilify some aspect of 
religion upon all occasions. This 
propaganda defeats its own 
object since it will be widely 
regarded as cheap. Of course 
parsons shot rare birds last cen- 
tury, and it is very unfortunate 
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that they did, but they were not 
the only people who shot birds. 
It was, I suggest, the owners of 
land and persons authorized by 
them who were responsible for 
most of the shooting of birds, 
and to single out parsons in 
the way Mr Snook does gives 
a most misleading picture. 
Humanists could well spend 
more time on_ constructive 
aspects of humanism. 

{ am surprised that an ama- 
teur ornithologist such as Mr 
Snook is should not have taken 
the opportunity of writing an 
article on the modern aspects of 
his science. For instance, to ask 
humanists to support the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds would be much more 
helpful to birds than what he 
wrote. This Society’s address is 
25 Eccleston Square, London, 
SW1.—Rosert S. W. 
London, W4. 


World Government Possible? 


Sir,—The cliché-stuffed arti- 
cle by Mr Joseph Reeves on 
‘How to Prevent War’ is alarm- 
ing as a proof that even think- 
ing humanists can be as blindly 
faith-ful as orthodox Church- 
men! 

Neither the League of Na- 
tions nor the United Nations 
has ever tackled the prime poser 
—what causes war? 

The proper analysis of that 
problem is contained in the 
following statement published in 


eignty’. 
Furtt 
at the 
4 sentatic 
1927 and written by John Har-}ment | 
grave: would 
. war is totally unnecessary} tive) h 
. . . it springs from a faulty)China 
financial system; and . . . that For 
system can be rectified. Sencti 
Most idealists have the notion} 
firmly fixed in their minds that}! be | 
the spreading of ‘a spirit of good-pWill a 
will throughout the world’ is the}could | 
preliminary of Peace on Earth. Jand px 
If it could be shown that humanfis no ; 
beings are poisoned by the ‘spirit} afraid. 
of ill-will’ this might be true. They Slough 
are not. There is practically no ill- gn 
will at all. In 1914 there was no 
ill-will. The Great War was not 
the catastrophic climax of ill-will 
seething and simmering in_ the 
European melting-pot. Il]-will does} Force. 
not generate war. On the contrary,}to do 
war generates ill-will. Peace and}eyen ¢} 
Good Will among men will be} cyjariz 
established when the economic the In’ 
necessity for war is removed. ith th 
‘Good-will’ can no more do that) 
than it can work out an Euclidean} S4PErv! 
problem. schem¢ 
The majority of people of these} those 
islands, and indeed of most of}prison 
the world, are ordinary, honest,} fight 
cheerful folk struggling to keep| master 
alive, who harbour no particular}, the 
ill-will in their hearts towards 
anyone; but that cannot prevent 
another war. 
_ The problem of War has noth-[? 
ing to do with good-will or ill 
will. In other words, neither love- 
making nor fisticuffs down Casey's 
Court can make a defective mangle 
do the washing. 
_ It is not good-will that is lack-{; 
ing; it is mathematics applied to 
financial methods. 
These words appear in the 
book, The Confession of the 


Sir,- 
on the 
in resy 


| 


Id notiKibbo Kift, which contains 
much more that rings as true 
many}today as in 1927.—J. W. 
y beenfLondon, W11. 
t halls, 
music} Sir,—Mr Joseph Reeves’ plan 
nd thelfor a World Authority sounds 
ed byjvery nice if considered quickly, 
yaches}but on longer reflection one 
s, both;must surely conclude that the 
critics} Executive would have to be 
2ws offcomposed of completely disin- 
terested persons—a seeming 
impossibility when one considers 
the fact that these persons are 
to be elected representatives of 
nations who have only ‘relin- 
quished some of their sover- 
eignty’. 

Furthermore, one shudders 
at the idea of ‘popular repre- 
sentation’ in the World Govern- 

n Har-}ment Executive: what chance 
would Britain (one representa- 

cessaty|tive) have in a line-up against 

faulty China (sixty representatives)? 

- that) For this amazing scheme to 
function at all, people will have 
to be in such a state of good- 
will and tolerance that they 
could live together without laws 
and policemen anyway. There 
is no short cut to Utopia, I’m 


notion 
ds that 
good- 
is the 
arth. 
human 


Be afraid. — ERNIE CROSSWELL, 
Bucks. 
was no 


Sir,—Joseph Reeves touches 
on the prevention of aggression 
in thefin respect of a World Police 
ill does} Force. I personally would like 
yntrary,jto do away with the need for 
even that. Some time ago I cir- 
cularized various Embassies and 
the International Peace Society 


jas not 
ill-will 


ce and 
will be 
onomic 
a with the proposal that the body 
clidean| Supervising a total disarmament 


scheme should comprise only 
those persons who had served 
10st offprison sentences for refusing to 
honest fight for their country (or 
a masters) or otherwise assisting 
ual in the particular war effort in- 
prevent volved. Also that such persons 
should have played no active 
part in politics of any descrip- 
tion after serving those prison 
love: sentences. 
Casey} Now I personally can think 
mangl|of no group of persons, as a 
group, who would be so sincere 
in their task of sorting out arms 
stocks and destroying them. 
in the| here would be no question of 
of the| This will mean 5,000,000 men 


these 


s noth- 
or 


is lack- 
lied to 


out of work’, or ‘this will ruin 
the economy’. I can only visu- 
alize their participation in a 
sort of orgy of destruction of 
the means of destruction. What 
answers did I get from my cir- 
cular? Only one, and that a 
reply from a certain ministry of 
defence of all places to which 
my letter had been forwarded. 
— CHARLES W. MaArSHALL, 
Wordsley, Worcs. 


Humanism and Religion 


Sir,—I was deeply distressed 
to learn from one to whom I 


‘had introduced The Humanist 


that its purpose appeared ‘to be 
to disprove the existence of 
God by the sad, humourless, and 
faithless. 

Over the years I seem to find 
four main categories: (a) Those 
for whom an orthodox religious 
conviction is mentally and emo- 
tionally inadequate; (b) Those 
to whom it may sometimes oc- 
cur that they may be wrong but 
attend church, synagogue, or 
pray as little as maybe to be on 
the safe side just in case; (c) 
Those who just don’t think at 
all and pursue their egocentric 
and acquisitive way; (d) Those 
to whom their belief and faith 
is complete regardless. 

Humanism, rationalism, or 
whatever one cares to call that 
part of philosophy, is surely to 
provide stimulation for the first, 
courage to think and to avoid 
superstitious fear for the sec- 
ond, advice to the third that 
creative usefulness is _prefer- 
able to the purely acquisitive— 
it is indeed better to give than 
to get—and to leave the fourth 
severely alone since, apart from 
the fact that such convictions 
are ineradicable, it would be 
quite ‘inhuman’ even if it were 
possible to remove the faith 
and sheet-anchor from sincere, 
kind, and lovable people. 

The faith of a rationalist or 
humanist is something deeper 
than superstition and the fact 
that he is sometimes at issue 
with professional religious prac- 
titioners in the matter of theo- 
logical dispute may possibly 
give rise to the misconception 
referred to in the first sentence. 

Would it not be prudent from 


time to time to make this clear 
to new readers to avoid false 
impressions and wrongful ac-, 
cusations? — G. W. Harpy, 
London, SW6. 

Flogging and Crime 

Sir,—The figures quoted by 
Mr Godwin in support of his 
contention that flogging is no 
deterrent omit the deterrent 
effect on the vast body of 
people who do not commit vio- 
lent crime. It may well be that 
many of those who do commit 
violent crime have already con- 
sidered the risk of capital 
punishment, and are accord- 
ingly unmoved by the risk of a 
flogging ; but this does not dis- 
pose of the deterrent effect of 
flogging. 

Furthermore, those who deny 
the deterrent effect of capital 
punishment omit to mention 
the fact that almost every crimi- 
nal condemned to death puts in 
an appeal, although he gene- 
rally knows that the only alter- 
native is life imprisonment.— 
Henry MEUwLEN, London, SW19. 


Dubious Goodwill 


Sirn,—In your column of 
December 1959, you fall into a 
common error when you speak’ 
of Xmas bells and ‘their mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill’. 
In my Greek testament and in 
the Vulgate the passage should 
be rendered ‘on earth peace to 
men of goodwill’—that is, peace 
only to those showing goodwill 
to us, and to hell with the others 
who don’t. 

I would like also to comment 
on Professor Flew’s excellent 
article on the Pascal Wager in 
the . Rationalist Annual. The 
complete and devastating fal- 
lacy of the Wager is the un- 
proved and unprovable assump- 
tion by Pascal that his god was 
necessarily on the side of the 
Catholic Church. A really sen- 
sible god would surely be on 
any side but that. This is impli- 
cit but not explicit in Professor 
Flew’s last paragraph, where he 
finds it necessary to bring in 
another god, a Deus abscondi- 
tus. For my purpose, Pascal’s 
god will do. This god could as 
easily have been against the 
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Church as with it, and if I as- 
sumed this I have as much 
right to my view as Pascal to 
his. So that the man who bet 
on the RC Church might con- 
ceivably find himself on the 
hobs while the heretics, like one 
of the Fathers expected to do, 
were rubbing their hands in glee 
at this happy event. 

I got a laugh out of Professor 
Flew’s quotation from Pascal 
in which he refers to Catholics 
as . . faithful, honest-. . . 
generous... truthful’. Anybody 
foolish enough to believe this 
should read Le Vatican contre 
l'Europe, by Edmond Paris 
(Paris: Librairie Fischbacher). 
The ethics of the top Catholic 
echelons are there revealed in 
all their naked horror. — J. 
DuniG, Brisbane, Australia. 


The Infamy of Caste 


Str,—I cannot pretend to any- 
thing like Lord Raglan’s know- 
ledge of anthropology, but my 
statement was based on Rago- 
zin’s Vedic India (in the Story 
of the Nations Series). I append 
a few relevant passages: 

There is no doubt that we have 
here the first beginnings of caste, 
for this sweeping division (into 
‘Aryas and Dasyas) is singularly 
like the modern one into ‘twice- 
born’ and Shudra. Besides, the 
name for caste is even now varna, 
which means ‘colour’ and we shall 

‘ presently see that the difference 
of colour between the white con- 
querors and the dark-skinned 
natives is continually alluded to 
by the Vedic poets. . . . Manu’s 
Code forbids the twice-born to 
associate with a Shudra ‘even 
though he were a king’... . It 
were impossible to exaggerate the 
loathing and contempt with which 
the Aryas regarded (the natives). 

. . ‘Indra’ says another poet ‘pro- 
tected in battle the Arya wor- 
shippers, he subdued the lawless 
for Manu, he conquered the black 
skin’. 

It should be rememebered that 
a feature peculiar to the Indian 
system is its linking of caste 
with Karma. As Dr Malhotra 
(in the broadcast) put it, ‘the 
two go together’. 

Finally, Lord Raglan’s con- 
clusion that ‘caste may well have 
existed in India before the 
Aryan invasion’ sidetracks the 
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issue. What we are concerned 
with is the particular form the 
Aryans imposed on any existing 
system (if one existed), turning 
it to their own advantage. What, 
as humanists, we are even more 
concerned with is the degrada- 
tion—admitted by Dr Malhotra 
himself—to which it has con- 
demned millions of human be- 
ings whose only crime is that 
of being born into the wrong 
caste. I repeat: Ecrasez l’infame! 
—A. D. CoHEN, Edgware, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Scientists Discuss Religion 

Srr,—I have read with great 
interest Mr R. J. Mostyn’s arti- 
cle on the above-mentioned sub- 
ject. He observed a tendency 
among the scientists to ‘waffle 
and wobble’ (I am grateful to 
him for this delightful phrase). 
Apparently, metaphorically 
speaking, there has been a high 
standard of skilled performance 
along a tight-rope slung across 
a bottomless chasm such as was 
once envisaged by Carlisle. 

As for the dialectical bridge 
that some suppose has closed 
the gap between science and 
religion—surely it must be as 
unsubstantial as a dream! 

But cui bono? On this aspect 
of religion it may be that old 
Khayyam said the last—and un- 
assailable—word a _ thousand 
years ago when he wrote: 


Myself when young did eagerly 
frequent 

Doctor and Saint and heard 
great argument 

About it and about, but 
evermore 

Came out by the same door as 
in I went. 


Or is this a shallow approach? 
Yet even the Bible suggests 
somewhere that man cannot by 
searching find out God.—G. U. 
GRIMBEEK, South Africa. 


Humanist Grace 

Sir,—I sympathize with Mr 
Geoffrey Mitchell, for I have 
experienced the same problem 
in a college, in which there are 
Christians of most denomina- 
tions, together with agnostics. I 
myself am not an atheist, but 
regard myself as a rationalist. 

Though conventional, the 


formula ‘For what we are abou 
to receive, may we be truly H [ 
thankful’ seems to me fairly 
acceptable. The Christian may 


take it in a fully Christian sense; 
the non-Christian who believe 1 
in a Creator may take it as an f 


expression of gratitude to that} editor 
Creator, however conceived;} was put 
but it is not offensive to the} to 
atheist, since it may also belpymani: 
taken as simply an expression} giscussic 
of cheerful appreciation and as} however 
a social gesture. To be ‘thank-} adjunct 
ful’ for our food, in the sense pjicatior 
of being glad we have enough) ening ir 
to eat and intending to make} The , 
proper use of the good things/ versity. 
of life, is a sensible attitude. survey 
An ideal solution is probably} pritain. 
not available ; but the humanist} replied 
should surely try to find comJthan ha 
promises that are gracious}The d 
whenever possible, and not repel preferre 
by a pedantic dogmatism that cluding 
all too closely resembles the 
superstitious aspect of religion,| : 


humani 
—(Miss) MARJORIE BOULTON Jhave t: 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. interest 


Sir,—With reference to grace) der h 
before dinner, Mr Mitchellj™@ny 
could easily adapt one of thejthere a 
short Christian graces thus: ‘For}™&2 
what we are about to receive} "ecently 
let us be truly thankful’. This* 
could not conceivably cause{ Wer 
offence to anyone and most of) the 
the Christians present would[Mrs B. 
probably think they were hear-|ate Ch 
ing a familiar grace anyway, Of the 

I have no wish to sound! ¢iation) 
pious, but I think he could give|!916, a 
it a proper humanist flavour of his f 
by adding, ‘and not forgetfulfof thei 
of the many who are less for-}¥4S an 


tunate’.. — JaMES ar 
London, W2. to cont 
the affz 


Sir,—When, as often has oc-}death 
curred, I have presided over ajdeep s) 
dinner and am expected to say ‘relative 
Grace, I find that the following 
meets the sentiment of the} Fron 
moment, and no one has everfnews 
objected: ‘For what we V. 
about to receive, may we belrary S 
grateful and ever mindful of\the M 
the wants of others. —L. E. C.}1920. | 
HuGues, London, NW8. dua 

Sir,—Why not simply ‘For(*"4 


what we are about to receive — 


may we be truly thankful’?— ty 
Cyrit Brissy, Hull, Yorkshire. wh 
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FACETIOUS article in 
A The Guardian brought 
forth a protest by the 
editor of this journal, which 
was published. It would be silly 
to measure the extent of 
humanist opinion by the size of 
discussion groups. They are, 
however, an extremely valuable 
adjunct and their recent multi- 
plication is a symptom of awak- 
ening interest. 
The Aberdeen town and uni- 
versity groups collaborated in a 
survey of humanist groups in 


replied to a questionnaire more 
than half were recently formed. 
The designation ‘humanist’ is 
preferred by twenty-seven, in- 
cluding most of the university 
groups. The term ‘scientific 
humanism’ does not seem to 
have taken root as yet. It is 
interesting that whereas the 
older humanist groups have as 
many women as men members, 
there are nearly twice as many 
men as women in the more 


receive 
. This 


recently formed groups. 
* * * 


causef We regret to report the death, 
ost of \@t the age of seventy-eight, of 


would 


Mrs B. M. Watts, widow of the 


hear-Jlate Charles A. Watts (founder 


fa 


of the Rationalist Press Asso- 


sound'ciation). They were married in 
id give|!916, a few years after the death 
Javour \of his first wife. For a large part 


rgetful 
ss for- 
TAWAY, 


las OC- 
over a 


of their married life Mr Watts 
was an invalid, and Mrs Watts’ 
care and devotion enabled him 
to continue an active interest in 
the affairs of the RPA until his 
death in 1946. We extend our 
deep sympathy to her surviving 


to say 
lowing 
the 
ever 
fe are 
we be 
ful of 
E.G 


‘For 
receive 
ful’??— 
‘shire. 


‘relatives. 
* 

From India comes the sad 
news of the death of Sri 
M. V. V. K. Rangachari, Hono- 
trary Secretary of the RPA for 
the Madras Presidency from 
1920. Born in 1889, he was a 
graduate of Madras University 
and entered the Kakinada Bar 
in 1911. He was a member of 
the PEN Organization and 
Indian Philosophical Congress, 
of which he was a sectional 


Britain. Of the forty-five who 
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President (Ethics and Social 
Philosophy Section) in Allaha- 
bad (14th) Session in 1938. He 
was also Vice-Chairman of the 
Kakinada Municipality in 1942 
and President of the Irrigation 
Advisory Board, Postmen’s 
Union, and Secretary of the 
Madras Provincial Welfare 
Fund for East Godavari. He 
was an original thinker and a 
considerable scholar with many 
works to his credit, which were 
widely appreciated. We extend 
our sympathy to his son, three 
daughters, and other surviving 
relatives. 
* * * 

We learn that the Bourne- 
mouth branch of NALGO has 
adopted a child refugee whose 
parents were victims of the Ges- 
tapo. To do this it was neces- 
sary to raise £156, with guaran- 
tees for a similar sum for the 
next four years. The branch 
organizer, Mr Alan O. Snook, 
is a keen rationalist and con- 
tributed an article to the Feb- 
ruary Humanist. He is willing 
to act as treasurer for a similar 
project if readers of this journal 
are interested, 

* * * 

The forty - ninth Conway 
Memorial Lecture will be given 
by Mrs Mary Stocks, Panel 
Member of the BBC ‘Any 
Questions’, on Tuesday, March 
15, at 7.30 pm, at Conway Hall. 
The chairman will be Mr R. W. 
Sorensen, MP. 

* 


* * 


Mr C. W. Marshall, 28 


Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, 
Essex, is anxious to assist in the 
formation of a humanist group 
in his area. He would be glad if 
any interested persons would 
contact him. 


Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 17 
Kent Close, Green St. Green. 
Sunday, March 13, 7 pm, Discus- 
sion on ‘Humanism’ led by Mrs 
E. G. Startup. 

Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship, 64 George Street, Man- 
chester. Saturday, March 19, 3 pm, 
Ald W. Brotherton, ‘The Outlook 
for Humanism’, followed by AGM. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, March 20, 3 pm, Brains 
Trust. Question Master, George 
Scott, JP. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Fri- 
day, March 25, 7.30 pm. To be 
arranged. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, March 6, 5.30 pm. 
Speaker from United Nations 
Association, ‘The Refugee Pro- . 
blem and Life in the Camps’. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
British Legion HQ, 46 Great 
North Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings every Tuesday at 7.30 pm. 

Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow). Meetings on Sundays 
at 7 pm and Thursdays at 7.30 pm. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, March 19, 7.30 pm, L. 
Turner, ‘Life, Laws and Language 
in Other Lands’. ; 

Glasgow Humanist Fellowship, 
Royal Technical College Students’ 
Union. Thursday, March 17; 7.30 
pm, J. Black, ‘A Humanist View 
of Politics’. 
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FEBRUARY SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 


1 Mrs M. J. Holloway, Kendal 
2 Peter A. Tilley, Christchurch 
3 R. M. White, London, SW3 


Each receives a Book Token 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be hic 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 


solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, March j 


CLUES ACROSS 


Goebbels lies on—as a 
matter of personal 
dignity! (8-6) 

8 Sitting tenant (8) 


9 One good turn deserves 
another (6) 


10 Burly beverage (6) 

11 Poor tires at the back (9) 

13 — to take one’s ease 


- 


14 Not liquid assets; a main 
liability (5-4) 


17 Time-limits for unsaleable 
goods 


19 The deserter in 14 (3) 
22 Residual (9) 
23 Sagging little county (5) 
25 Boned meat round the 
ead 
26 Bungle in a dwarf king (8) 
27 ‘ Everybody has gout ’ 
was little Tommy’s 
translation! (6-1-3-4) 


CLUES DOWN 
1 ‘ My Fair Lady ’, by 
J. M. Barrie (8) 
2 The noblest Roman (6) 


3 The turn of the tide in 
Fleet Street (4) 


4 The reformed miser (7) 


5 Upset—or, as it might be, 


rove (1 
6 a the price for fabric 
(8 


7 Stony-faced; cheese with 
a French author (6) 


12 Stuffing a weight for a 
terminus (10) 


15 Call time for what may 
be lustrous (8) 


16 Musical instrument gives 


advice to the fisherman (8) 


18 Time at the crease (7) 


20 Sauce from Yorkshire (6) 


21 Tailor confused where 
Shylock traded (6) 


24 Black bone-meal (4) 
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